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EW works in the Englifh language have been more gene- 
EF rally, or, in our opinion, more defervedly efteemed, than 
the Cyclopzedia of Mr. Chambers, As a repotitory of univerfal 
literature and fcience, it comprehends, within narrow bounds, 
a great variety of fubjects; and, being in alphabetical order, it 
is adapted to readers of different de(criptions. A work that faci- 
litates the acquifition of knowledge to the generality of the 
people,—that is fuited to the convenience and occafions of nu- 
merous Clafles of readers, —that fatisfies the doubts, and refrefhes 
the memories of adepts, muft neceflarily be acceptable to the 
Public in general. “Ihe work before us is calculated to anfwer 
all thefe purpofes, and, as far as we have examined (and we have 
not run haftily through it), it is executed in a manner that can- 
not fail of giving fatisfaction to every one. 

The learned and indefatigable Editor of this much improved 
body of fcience, gives the following account of the many altera- 
tions that have been made, in the feveral impreflions which it 
hath undergone: 

* The fuccefs of the firft edition, which appeared in 1728, enlarged 
the views of the author; and previoufly to the publication of the 
fecond edition in 1738, he had formed a defign of publifhing a new 
work on a more extenfive fcale, and had actually prepared a confi- 
derable part of the copy with this view. ‘This defign, however, was 
fruftrated by a bill agitated in parliament (which pafled the Honfe 
of Commons, but was rejected by the Houfe of Lords), containing a 
claufe, that obliged the publifhers of all improved editions of bvol:s 
to print the improvements feparately. Accordingly, the fecond edi- 
tion was publifhed with corrections and additions, and with an apology 
to the Public for difappointing their expectations of a larger work. 
This fecond edition was fo favourably received as to require the pub- 
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lication of a third in 1739, a fourth in 1741, and a fifth in 1746, 
Thefe repeated tellimonies of the public approbation amply juftify 
the charaéter given of it by one, who well knew its value, and who 
calls it, ** The pride of bookfellers, and the honour of the Englith 
nation.”? The proprietors, therefore, were induced, by motives of 
refpect and gratitude to the Public, as well as by cheir own intereft 
in fo valuable a work, to correét the errors, and fupply the defeéts 
of the original di¢tionary: errors and defeéts which time had dif- 
covered, and which fabfequent inveftigations and improvements had 
occafioned, Accordingly, in the profpee of a demand for the fixth 
edition, they engaged the late George Lewis Scott, Efq. to prepare 
a SUPPLEMENT, In two additional folio volumes. This gentleman 
had not preceeded far in the execution of this defign, when he was 
diverted from it by other avocations ; fo that the completion of the 
bufinefs was entrufted with Dr. Hill, whofe voluminous publications 
in natural hiftory are well known. The Supplement undoubtedly 
¢ontained many important and valuable articles, relating to fubjeéts 
that had been either wholly omitted or flightly mentioned by Mr, 
Chambers. But the rapidity with which Dr. Hill executed the pro- 
vince ailigned him, and the freedom with which he tranfcribed from 
his own writings and thofe of others, were not favourable either to 
the reputation of the work, or to the intereft cf the proprietors. The 
original work and the Supplement remained in this feparate ftate for 
many years. However, the inconvenience of a double alphabet con- 
tinued to be the fubje&t of renewed complaints; and it was thought, 
that the Supplement, when properly abridged and corrected, might 
be incorporated, to the fatisfaction of the Public, with the original 
work, But the views of the proprietors extended much farther than 
to this fingle objet. They.were not unapprized of the rapid progrefs 
of icience; and they wifhed that a work, in the reputation and fuc- 
ceis of which they were fo much interefted, might be acomplete and 
comprehenfive regifler of modern difcoveries and improvements. 
After fome unfuccefsfal atrempts to execute this laudable defign, 
the work was entrufted to the care of the prefent Editor. The courle 
of his ftudies and official engagements had led him into a general ac- 
quaintance with the contents of the Cyclopedia: and having had fre- 
quent occafions for confulting it, he was not altogether ignorant either 
of its defeéts or its excellencies. Having been accuftomed to {cientific 
refearches, he was not unacquainted with the fources of information, 
to which he mutt recur in the progrefs of his work: he had alfo ac- 
cefs to fome valuable libraries, that would furnith him with books, 
both ancient and modern, to which he might have occafion to refer : 
he was happy in re intimate acquaintance with feveral learned 
friends, by whofe advice he might profit, and of whofe affiftance he 
could avail himfelf on many occafions: and the habits of his life were 
fuch as would difpofe him to fubmit to the application and labour, 
which the execution of fach a work muit unavoidably require.’ 
Such is the Editor’s account of the various imprefiions which 
the Cyclopedia has gone through, and of the plan of the prefent 
edition. 
When we confider the variety and magnitude of a work, which, 
like this, is adapied to readers of every fort, and which contains 
every 
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every thing relative to fcience that hath hitherto been publifhed, 
we admire the courage of the man who could undertake a com- 
pilement of fuch great importance, and formed on fo extenfive a 
{cale; but our admiration is increafed to aftonifhment, when we 
perceive how greatly our learned Editor hath improved the ori- 
ginal plan, and that by fecuring the approbation of the judicious 
and candid, he has fully maintained the credit and reputation 
that the Public, for above half a century, had defervedly and li- 
berally allowed to Mr. Chambers’s Cyclopedia. 

Among the many improvements made by Dr. Rees, we con- 
fider the hiftorical account which he has given of feveral fciences, 
as not the leaft important. A concife relation of new difcoveries, 
and of the Authors who have made them, are circumftances not 
to be met with every where. By fummary views of what has ° 
been already done and difcovered, we lay a foundation for far« 
ther improvements ; and thus furnifh the outlines of a compen- 
dious hiftory of fcience, by fhewing its gradual progrefs and ad- 
vancement. Such ‘ hiftorical remarks,’ to ufe the Doétor’s own 
words, * may not improperly be compared to a map, in which 
the line that terminates the terra incognita is diftin@ly marked 
out for the direction of thofe, whofe ingenuity and induftry are’ 
employed in extending the boundaries of knowledge, and in ex- 
ploring thofe regions that are ftill unknown.’ Is it not fora 
want of an early hiftory of fcience that many very important dif- 
coveries of the ancients are now loft? The inventors of fome 
of the moft ufeful machines in common and daily ufe among us 
are wholly unknown, although, on account of their fingular be- 
nefit to mankind, they are much more worthy to be had in ree 
membrance, and to receive the grateful tribute of praife, than 
ambitious monarchs, whofe hiftories are tranfmitted to us in 
characters of human blood, fhed on fertile plains, that now wear 
only the marks of cevaftation and ruin ! 

In order to give our Readers a fpecimen of Dr. Rees’s im- 
provement of the hiftory of fcience, we have fele€ted what is 
here faid concerning the hiftory of Anatomy; which in the laft 
preceding edition is confined to a few lines : 

* With refpect to the antiquity of Anatomy, it feems fcarcely pof- 
fible but that the flaughter of beafts for the ufe of man, cafualties, 
murders, and the accidents of war, muit have furnifhed mankind with 
a general knowledge of the ftructure of the parts, in very early ages 
of the world. But it is not very certain at what period it began to 
be cultivated as a fcience. This, however, mutt have been very 
early, efpecially if we pay any regard to Manetho the famoes Egyp- 
tian writer, who, according to the report of Eufebius, relates that 
Athotis, an Egyptian king, wrote fome treatifes on Anatomy. This 
king, if the Egyptian chronology is to be depended on, lived many 
years before Adam, This, however falfe with refpe& to time, amounts 
to a fort of proof of the antiquity of the science. It is inferred that 
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Solomon was no ftranger to the ftruéture of the human body, from 
fome paflages in the twelfth chapter of the Book of Eccleftaftes. 

* It is cestain, however, that before, or at leaft in the days of 
Homer, anatomy was much cultivated ; fince this author appears to 
have had a competent knowledge of the parts, and to have been 
very well verfed in the enunciation of wounds, as the moderns call 
it, fo as to give an accurate account of their effects in almoft all the 
parts of the body. 

‘ But Hippocrates is the firft amthor, at leaft extant, who treated 
anatomy f{cientifically. ‘This writer, confcious of his noble and ex- 
alted genius, publifhed many anatomical obfervations, which, though 
disjoimed and fcattered here and there in his works, yet, when taken 
together, make up an entire body of Anatomy : but that he made it 
his principal bufinefs to underftand and explain the bones of the hu- 
man body, is plain from thofe valuable books upon Fra@ares and the 
Foints, which evidently difcover his perfect knowledge of, and inti- 
mate acquaintance with, the bones; and that his diligence, his in- 
duftry, and fkillin this way, might the more effectually be tranfmitted 
to future ages, he confecrated, if we may believe Paafanias, a brazea 
fkeleton to the Delphian Apollo. 

‘ The writings of this great man are interfperfed with many things 
relating to the blood, which feem to fhew fome knowledge of the cirs 
culation, and alfo of the fecretion of the various humours. Dr, 
Douglas has pointed out fuch of them as feem to be the moft glaring 
and unexceptional proofs of this. 

‘ Galen, by the general confent of writers, is the prince of ana- 
tomilts. By his early application, his unwearied affiduity, great faga- 
city, and penetration of mind, as well as dexterity of hand, he not only 
carried the art infinitely beyond what lad been done by thofe before 
him, buat even to that perfection wherein we find it at this day, abating 
only fome few difcoveries made by modern anatomilts. In reality, 
many of the difcoveries with which late writers plume themfelves, are 
due to him. Dr. Douglas enumerates feveral of the difcoveries made 


by Galen in the ftructure and ufe of the parts of the human body. 


« Anatomy fuffered with the other fciences by the invafions of the 
Goths and Vandals, and at length funk into total barbarifm; from 
which it was reftored in the rgth century by Mundinus, a Milanefe, 
whocompofed the rudiments of that {cience in the year 1315, which, 
notwithftanding the barbarous ftyle wherein they are written, remain 
ftill in efteem, and are the only fyftem now taught in fome of the 
principal fchools in Italy. ‘The ftatutes of the Univerfity of Padua 
exprefsly enjoin the profeffors to follow the text of Mundinus in ther 
lectures and expofitions. 

‘ Some, with Fallopius, rather afcribe the honour of the reftora- 
tion of anatomy to Jac. Berengarius, called alfo Carpus, or Carpenfis, 
who lived about two hundred years after Mundinus. He fet out with 
commenting on that author, but afterwards wrote a much better book 
on the fubje&, of his own ; in order to which he difleSted above one 
hundred ‘bodies. 

‘ The honour of reforming anatomy, and bringing it to its prefent 
perfeftion, is commonly aferibed to Velalius, whote inclination to 
this fcience was fo great, that, when a bov, he could not forbear 
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éife&ting moles, dormice, cats, and the like. As he grew up, his 

affion increafed ; and when bodies were wanting -for fkeletons, he 
would fteal them from gibbets ; for which, as he informs us, he was 
expelled Louvain. He publifhed his famous book on che ftructure of 
the human body at 28 years of age. He was chief phyfician to the 
Emperor Charies V. and Philip I. of Spain; but growing weary of 
a court-life, he undertook a pilgrimage to Jerufalem, and died on his 


return.’ 
Our Author goes on in a fimilar manner, giving an account 


of all the difcoveries that have been made in fucceflive periods of 
time down to the prefent day; he defcribes the feveral writers of 
note; mentions the times in which, and the places where, they 
flourifhed ; and is very particular in giving the dates according to 
which their works were publifhed. The accounts of the later dif- 
coveries controverted between Monro, Hunter, and Hewfen, who 
ail claim the merit of firft making them, are impartially treated, 
the facts being related fimply and without the leaft feeming pre- 
poffeffion in favour of any of thefe three great anatomifts, all of 
whom have, by their ufeful difcoveries and labours, immortalized 
their names. 

Many fciences, of late years,have made a rapid progrefs. The 
improvements in thefe produce very confiderable articles. Na- 
tural hiftory, in all its parts, wears a very different face fince the 
time of Mr. Chambers’s firft edition, and has afforded much 
new matter to the Editor of the prefent. Botany, in particular, has 
undergone great changes ; and though it was cultivated in fome 
degree among the ancients, chiefly with refpect to its medical 
application and ufe, yet, as they adopted no regular fyftem of 
diftribution and arrangement, they made a flow progrefs, and the 
knowledge they gained was foon and eafily loft. This ftudy is 
arrived at a degree of perfection among the moderns, to which 
the ancients were ftrangers, not only with refpeét to the method 
of claffing, diftributing, and characterizing plants, but alfo‘as to 
the copia, or number of plants, known and defcribed. “The nu- 
merous travels and voyages of botanifts have, of late years, very 
much contributed to the extent of the fcience. Our judicious 
Editor has followed it through all its improvements ; he has de- 
{cribed the feveral fyitems of the beft writers ;—{fhewn the excel- 
lencies and defects of each; and illuftrated the Tournefortian 
and Linnzan fyftems by 2 number of original and well-executed 
engravings. 

Zoology, a confiderable article in natural hiftory, compre- 
hends whatever relates to the form, ftructure, method of living, 
feeding, &c. of the different {pecies of animals. Here we find 
the indefatigable Editor not only defcribing the feveral animals, 
and illuftrating his defcription with elegant as well as accurate 
figures, but entering into a minute recital of every writer upon 
the fubject, giving .n account of their refpective fyftems, and in- 
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forming his readers what particular part of this extenfive fludy 
each author has more immediately elucidated. After mention. 
ing zoologifts in general, and giving an analyfis of their differ. 
ent fyftems, he prefers, and not without reafon, Penant’s Sy- 
nopfis of Quadrupeds : in ornithology the works of Willoughby, 
Ray, and other efteemed authors are examined: ina fimilar man- 
ner we have a diftin€&t and judicious detail of the moft celebrated 
writers on Entomology, Conchology, Amphibiology, Helmin- 
thology, with every other fubdivifion into which either the an- 
Cients or moderns have divided this almoft boundlefs fcience, 

Mathematics comprehend a wide extent of fcience; and, al- 
though they made a very confiderable part of the former editions 
of the Cyclopzdia, yet Dr. Rees has found much room for many 
important and ufeful additions. 

Under the word Algebra, we meet with a concife yet particu. 
Jar hiftory of that fcience. Preferving the original plan of Mr. 
Chambers, Dr, Rees does not enter into a defcription of it, nor 
the method of ptrforming its different operations, but refers to the 
fevera] words Addition, Multiplication, &c. As we do not 
think adiGlionary by any means a proper book to teach arts or 
{ciences, we greatly approve of the method purfued in this work, 
The proficient in algebra will here find every thing relative to 
the improvements of different ages, with an ample account of 
the books that have been written on the fubject: the particular 
application of it to many important purpofes ia life is pointed 
out, and a detail of the authors who firft applied it to them; 
which are matters of very great confequence even to a profeflor ; 
but much more toa perfon who witfhes to be directed, in his pur- 
fuits, to the beft and fureft guides for inftruction, without the 
Jabour or lofs of time that would be requilite, in order toexamine 
a great number of diftindt treatifes on the art. The conftruc- 
tion of equations, efpecially the higher ones, is treated in a con- 
cife manner. It has been ufual to determine the roots of cubic, 
biquadratic, and other high equations by the interfections of a 
ftraight line with a curve of the fame dimenfions as the given 
equation, or by the interfection of two curves whofe indices 
multiplied produce the index of the given equation, This is the 
method which Dr. Rees has purfued; it is undoubtedly a true 
one, and the only one for equations of four or more dimenfions 
that has yet been difcovered-; but. the difficulty in defcribing the 
curves required, is a material obftacle to the practice of them, 
Emmerfon in his 4igebra (of which fee an account in our Re- 
view, vol. XxxiI.) has given a very elegant method:of con- 
firucting cubic equations by a circle only; this method, on ac- 
count of the eaie with which a circle can be defcribed, is cere 
tainly more practicable, and at the fame time more fimple than 
that which requires a curve of 2 dimenfions, or 2 curves of the 
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firft order, namely a circle, and an Apollonian parabola, as the 
Doétor ufes, In a work like this we ought to have every im- 
provement noticed, at leaft; and the moft eafy, wich will alfo 
be the moft elegant, method of performing an operation of any 
kind, would have been an acceptable additicn to this article: we 
do not mention this as a material fault in the Editor; in many 
inftances we are aftonifhed to fee that one man has been able to 
collect the great variety of new difcoveries, and the many im-, 
ortant improvemen‘s with which the arts and fciences have, 
within thefe few years paft, been enriched. The application of 
geometry to algebrz, and of algebra to geometry, has greatly 
improved each fcience ; and the attention which the Editor has 
aid to this fubjeét is no fmall recommendation of the work. 

Conic fe&tions form a confiderable article in this dictionary. 
Though the equations, genefes, and many of the molt material 
properties, with the ratios, dimenfions, &c. of each of the 
fections be given feparately under their refpective articles Eli:p/is, 
Hyperbela, and Perahola, yet to make the doéctrine of conic fec- 
tions (which is fo very confiderable a part of the higher geome- 
try, and of fuch importance in aftronomy, the doctrine of pro- 
jetiles, &c. ) more complete, the Editor puts the whole in one 
contracted view. After enumerating the common properties of 
all the feGtions, he defcribes the properties of their ofculatory 
circles, The theory of the curvature of lines is of great ule in 
geometry and phyfico-mathematical fciences. Hence mathema- 
ticians have written largely on this fubjeG@t, and Dr. Rees bas 
very judicioufly inferted as much of it as feems neceflary to en- 
able fuch as are unacquainted with it, to form a juft notion of 
the fubject, referring thofe who defire farther information to 
M‘Laurin, whom *, in this, as in many other articles, he bas 
ftrictly followed. We were "much pleafed with perufing fuch 
articles of the performance before us as relate to tite abftrufe 
parts of the higher geometry, becaufe the Editor has always en- 
deavoured to avoid that air of paradox and myftery which has 
been a reproach to modern mathematicians. 

It is an acknowledged truth that the dofirine of fluxions is 
the greatelt, moft fublime, and moft ufeful difcovery that hu- 
man ingenuity ever made; it opens to us a new world, it ex- 
tends our knowledge, it carries us beyond the bounds which 
confined the ideas of ancient geometers (although thole were 
very extenfive), and enables us to contemplate infinity. The 
hiftory of this important difcovery, freth as itis, Mr. Chambers 
in his former editions, fays, is rneverthelefs ‘ dark and embroiled.’ 
I). Rees has endeavoured to throw all the light in his power on 
this fubject : two of the greateft mathematicians of their or any 
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other time, Sir Ifaac Newton and M. Leibnitz, both claimed 
the invention : to give his readers a juft view of this noble dif- 
pute, and the pretenfions of each party, the Editor lays before 
them the origin of the difcovery, marks where each claim com- 
menced, and how it was agnor j and concludes, after ex- 
amining a number of witnefles, and reviewing the controverfy 
among the mathematicians of that time, * that Sir Ifaac Newton 
was the firft inventor.” Dr. Rees then proceeds to explain the 
do&rine, and exemplify the theory by a number of practical ap- 
plications of it to many ufeful problems, in a concife and (as is 
ufual with him) perfpicuous manner. In examining thefe, we 
find a typographica] error in one of them, which we think 
it our duty to mention. The Editor makes the fluxion of 


bx*-+-cax*+ ea’ /x*-+ a* to be Zbxi+2acxn* +earxt 
7 Vx ta 

2ba*x+ca'x.x, which fhould be 34x3 + 2acx*+ea'x 

. UV xt + a* ail 
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The dodtrine of Fluxions leads us to the confideration of in- 
finity. ‘ Infinite in mathematics, fays the Editor, is applied to 
quantities which are either greater or fmaller than any affignable 
ones.” Metaphyficians have cavilled at this definition, and at 
the whole doctrine of infinites; but Dr, Rees judicioufly con- 
futes their arguments, and fhews the truth of the reafonings 
ufed by mathematicians, in this abftrufe fubjeét. Although the 
objects of infinity are in themfelves beyond our comprehenfion, 
yet we cannot relift the force of demonftration concerning their 
powers, effec?s, and other properties, which, under certain condi- 
tions, may be truly explained. 

With refpeét to infinite feries, we think the Editor rather too 
fhort ; he has greatly increafed the article which appeared in the 
former editions; yet much remains to be added. The variety, 
indeed, of infinite feries, is fo great, that no bounds can be fet 
to it; and the work might have been filled with more matter on 
this fubject, than would have been confiftent with the original 
plan, or any way ufeful to the generality of readers. ‘The fum- 
mation of feries makes a confiderable part of the employment of 
our modern mathematicians, and it is with pleafure that we per- 
ufe their works, as they abound with feveral admirable con- 
trivances for the fums of feries, as well thofe that are infinire, as 
thofe whofe number of terms is finite. Though De Moivre, 
and others, of whofe labours Dr. Rees has very properly availed 
himfelf, are authors of great merit, and acknowledged abilities, 
yet Dr. Waring’s meditations would have afforded the Editor 
mucn afhitance; but thefe are matters rather of curiofity than 
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ufe. We would not however have it underftood, that we con- 
demn or flight what at prefent feem to be matters of curiofity 
only ; fince at fome future period, perhaps, thefe curious invefti- 
gations may be of material fervice. 

In aftronomy, thofe improvements which chiefly depend on 
the perfection of inftruments, afford the Editor ample matter for 
jncreafing the Cyclopedia. The divifion of quadrants and the 
conftruction of telefcopes have, within thefe few years, been 
brought to a confiderable degree of perfection. ‘The hiftory of 
the telefcope is in this edition much enlarged, where Dr. Rees 
with great feeming probability makes it appear, that Roger Bacon, 
who died in 1294, was perfectly acquainted with the methods of 
combining optical glafles, fo as to form an inftrument fimilar to 
our telefcopes, though he perhaps never made ufe of it for aftro- 
nomical purpofes. Having finifhed the hiftory of this inftru- 
ment, from which the reader will receive much information as 
well as amufement, the Editor defcribes the various conftruc- 
tions of telefcopes from the time of Galileo, and gives a particu- 
Jar account of the method of grinding lenfes and fpecula for 
them. The great improvement in refracting telefcopes by Mr. 
Dollond is particularly attended to, and a minute defcription 
is given of every contrivance that has been ufed for over- 
coming the errors produced by the aberration of the rays. Dr. 
Rees has not neglected to mention the confiderable and truly 
aftonifhing perfection to which Mr. Herfchel has brought re- 
fiecting telefcopes; and the many difcoveries he has, by their 
means, been able to make in the heavens. In order to find the 
parallax of the fixed ftars, various methods have been propofed : 
thefe are particularly defcribed, and the errors to which they are 
liable are clearly pointed out. In this part of the work the learned 
aftronomer will receive much fatisfaction, and meet with many 
Original and judicious remarks. 

Confiderable articles appear under the names of each conftella- 
tion, as Zaurus, Bootes, Aries, &c. in which are inferted the 
Jongitudes, latitudes, names, &c. of the feveral ftars that com- 
pofe each, as fixed by Mr. Flamftead, in his Britannic Ca- 
talogue. The longitudes of the fixed ftars varying annually 
50+ feconds, render thefe tables unfit for ufe at this day without a 
correction to adapt them to the prefent time: the Editor has not 
mentioned this circumftance, nor informed us to what year Mr. 
Flamftead has fixed his longitudes. By comparing them with 
fome catalogues lately publifhed, the neceflary correction, to be 
added to each longitude in order to reduce it to the true longi- 
tude for the beginning of the year 1786, is one degree 20 minutes 
15 feconds: but Mr. Flamftead’s longitudes, though fixed with 
great attention and care, are not fo much to be depended on as 
thofe fettled in later years, fince the inftruments he uled in 
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making his obfervations were much inferior to thofe in common 
ufe at prefent. In order, however, to compenfate for this inac- 
curacy, the Editor has given a catalogue of 307 of the moft re- 
markable fixed ftars, with their magnitudes, right afcenfions, 
declinations, and annual variations, reCiified for the beginning 
of the year 1750. Moft of them are taken from M. de la Caille’s 
Ephemeris; and the reft according to the lateft obfervations 
made at Greenwich. The right afcenfions are fet down in de- 
grees to tenths of feconds, and alfo in time to feconds ;—the de- 
clinations to tenths of feconds alfo,——and the annual variations 
in both to feconds and hundredths of feconds of a degree. We 
have examined this valuable catalogue with attention, and have 
not difcovered any errors in it; on which account we venture to 
recommend it, 

Thefe tables of the loncitudes and iacitudes, and of right afcen- 
fion and declination of the liacd ftars, are of great confequence: 
they are ulciul, among other things, for the more eafily calcu- 
Jating the diftance of the moon from any ftar, the obferving 
which diftance is the prefent method of finding the longitude at 
fea. This method of determining the longitude by the obferved 
diftance of the moon from fome ftar was firft recommended in 
the year 1514, but, for want of proper tables and accurate in- 
firuments, it was never put in practice till within thefe laft 30 
years. The hiftory of this method we gave at large in our 48th 
volume: it has however been greatly improved fince that time, 
and is now brought to fo great a degree of perfection that the 
longitude may be determined with tolerable exaétnefs, by a cal- 
culation that will not take up more than half an hour. ‘The 
different methods of determining the Jongitude at fea are each of 
them recited by the Editor, and the advantages and difadvan- 

es of each are clearly ftated. ‘Time-keepers (an appellation 
now become fafhionable among artifts, to diftinguith fuch watches 
as are made with extraordinary care and accuracy, for nautical or 
aftronomical obfervations) are undoubtedly better adapted to de- 
termine the longitude, than any other method that has yet been 
propofed, becaufe there would be no occafion for fuch extenfive 
tables, or calculations, as are neceflary in the other methods, 
We have in England ingenious artifts, who have already con- 
flructed watches, that the greate/? daily difference of their rates of 
going amount only to 4 feconds of time *, and we doubt not 
that they may be brought to a greater accuracy. 

Our Editor has not pafled over the improvements that navi- 
gation has received from the more accurately conftructing of 
quadrants; the divifion of which, and indeed of all aftronomi- 





* See our account of the going of Arnold’s watch, Review, vol. 
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cal inftruments, Ramfden executes with a degree of accuracy 
that almoft exceeds belief. 

While thefe mechanical improvements are making, mathema- 
ticians have not been wanting to conftruét tables for rendering 
the neceffary calculations eafier, fhorter, or more to be depended 
on. Accurate logarithms, and trigonometrical canons have en- 
gaged the attention of fome of our moft able philofophers ; they 
have revifed the old, and are daily publifhing new ones, on a 
more extenfive fcale: all which tends in a great meafure to bring 
the practical part of navigation to its utmoft perfe€tion, 

[ Zo be concluded in our next. | 
R-m. 





Art. II, Dr. Reip’s Effays on the Intelle&ual Powers of Man, 
concluded. See Review for laft Month. 


HE account which we have given of the fecond effay in 

this valuable work, has been extended to fo confiderable 

a length, that we are under a neceffity of being more concile in 

mentioning thofe which remain. We fhall therefore fatisfy ours 

felves with giving a general view of their contents, and extract- 
ing a few paflages from them. 

The third Effay is on Memory, and is divided into feven 
chapters. In the firit of them, the Author lays down certain 
principles with regard to this faculty, which are obvious and cer- 
sain. In the fecond, he fhews that it is an original faculty, 
beftowed on us by the Author of our being, of which we can give 
no account, but that we are fo made as to poffefs it. In the third, 
he treats of duration, with a view to prove that our notion of it, 
as well as our belief of it, is got by the faculty of memory. In 
the fourth, he confiders identity, or continued exiftence. He 
fhews, that the evidence which we have of our own identity is 
grounded on memory, and gives undoubted certainty. ‘he 
evidence we have of the identity of other perions, or of objeéts 
of fenfe, is grounded on fimilarity, and on other circumftances, 
which in many cafes are not fo decilive as to leave no room for 
doubt. This account of our notions of duration and identity is 
very different from that which is given by Mr. Locke: and the 
orivin which it affigns to them is inconfiftent with the doctrine 
of that great rhilofopher, which has been very generally em- 
braced fince his time, that all our ideas are derived from fenfa- 
tion and refle@tion. To obviate any prejudice that may arife 
from controverting a received opinion, Dr. Reid proceeds, in 
the fifth chapter, to examine Mr. Locke’s account of the origin 
of our ideas, and particularly of the tdea of duration : and fhews 
that all our ideas are not reducible to fentation and refletion, and 
that the notion we have of duration is not obtained, as Mr. 
Locke thought it was, from refletion upon the fucceffion of ideas 
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im our own minds. In the fixth chapter, he examines Mr. 
Locke’s account of perfonal identity, which has alfo been very 
fuccefsfully attacked by the great Dr. Butler, to wit, that it 
confifts in confcioufnels. In the laft chapter of this Effay he 
confiders the theories that have been adopted by philoforhers, 
both ancient and modern, with refpect to memory, and ftates 
various infuperable objections to all of them. 

The fourth Effay has for its title, ‘Of Conception.’ It con- 
fits of four chapters. The firft of thefe treats, in general, of 
conception ; or, as it is called by logicians, fimple apprehenfion ; 
or, as it has often been exprefled fince the days of Mr. Locke, 
the having an idea of athing. ‘This operation of the under 
ftanding is fimple, and, like other operations of the fame nature, 
cannot be defined. ‘The Doétor therefore, without attempting 
any definition of it, only endeavours to explain fome of its pros 
perties. In the fecond chapter, he examines fome theories con- 
cerning conception, founded on the fuppofition that certain 
images of thofe things which we conceive exift in the mind, or 
in the brain, and are the immediate obje&s of the mind’s atten- 
tion; and fhews that they are grounded only on a diftant anae ° 
logy, and the figurative ufe of language. In the third chapter, 
he points out fome common miftakes relative to this fubjed ; 
and has correéted fome errors, which have received the fanction 
of refpectable authority. The obfervations here made, not only 
mark the penetration of the Author, but alfo fhew what caution 
is requifite in adopting opinions on abftra& fubje&s, even when 
they are fupported by men of the greateft literary eminence. But 
juftice could not be done to them, without tranfcribing the 
whole chapter. 

In the laft chapter, the Author treats of the train of thought 
fn the mind, in which not only the imagination, but various other 
mental powers are concerned, and points out certain laws ace 
cording to which it is conducted. The importance of the fub- 
je& confidered in this chapter is admirably ftated by the Author, 
at the conclufion of it. 

‘ [ believe it will be allowed by every man, that our happinefs or 
mifery in life, that our improvement in any art or fcience which we 
profets, and that our improvement in real virtue and goodnefs, de- 
pend in a very great degree on the train of thinking that occupies 
the mind, both in our vacant and inour more ferious hours. As far, 
therefore, as the direction of our thoughts is in our power (and that 
it is fo in a great meafure, cannot be doubted), it is of the laft im- 
portance to give them that direction which is molt fubfervient to thofe 
valuable purpofes. 

« What employment can 4e have worthy of aman, whofe imagina- 
tion is occupied only about things low and bafe, and grovels in a 
narrow field of mean, unanimating, and uninterefting objects, in- 


fenfible to thofe finer and more delicate fentiments, and blind to 
thofe 
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thofe more enlarged and nobler views, which elevate the foul, and 
make it confcious of its dignity ? 

« How different from him, whofe imagination, like an eagle in 
her flight, takes a wide profpect, and obferves whatever it prefents, 
that is new or beautiful, grand or important; whofe rapid wing 
varies the fcene every moment, cérrying him fometimes through the 
fairy regions of wit and fancy, fometimes through the more regular 
and fober walks of fcience and philofophy. 

‘ The various objects which he furveys, according to their differ- 
ent degrees of beauty and dignity, raife in him the lively and agree- 
able emotions of tafte. Tluftrioas human chara¢ters, as they pafs im 
review, clothed with their moral qualities, touch his heart {till more 
deeply. ‘They not only awaken the fenfe of beauty, but excite the 
fentiment of approbation, and kindle the glow of virtue. 

‘ While he views what is truly great and glorious in human con- 
duct, his foul catches the divine Hame, and burns with defire to emu- 
Jate what it admires. 

‘ The human imagination is an amphitheatre, upon which every 
thing in human life, good or bad, great or mean, laudable or bafe, 
is acted, 

‘ In children, and in fome frivolous minds, it is 2 mere toy-fhop. 
And in fome who exercife their memory without their judgment, its 
furniture is made up of old {craps of knowledge, that are thread-bare 
and worn out. . 

‘ In fome, this theatre is often occupied by ghaftly fuperftition, 
with all her train of Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. Some- 
times it is haunted with all the infernal demons, and made the forge 
of plots, and rapine, and murder. Here every thing that is black and 
deteflable is firft contrived, and a thoufand wicked defigns conceived 
that are never executed. Here, too, the Furies aét their part, taking 
a fevere, though fecret vengeance upon the felf-condemned cri- 
minal, 

‘ How happy is that mind, in which the light of real knowledge 
difpels the phantoms of fuperitition: in which the belief and reve- 
rence of a perfeét all-governing Mind cafts out all fear, but the fear 
of acting wrong: in which ferenity and cheerfulnefs, innocence, hu- 
manity, and candour, guard the imagination againft the entrance of 
every unhsllowed intruder, and invite more amiable and worthier 
guefts to dwell. 

‘ There fhall the Mufes, the Graces, and the Virtues, fix their 
abode ; for every thing that is great and worthy in human conduaé 
muft have been conceived in the imagination, before it was brought 
into aé&t. And many great and good deftgns have been formed there, 
which, for want of power and opportunity, have proved abortive. 

‘ The man whofe imagination is occupied by thefe gueits muft be 
wife ; he mult be good; and he mutt be happy.’ 

Abftraction is the fubject of the fifth Effay, which confifts of 
fix chapters. The firft of thefe treats of general words, under 

which the Author comprehends, * not only thofe which logi- 
Cians cal] general terms, that is, fuch genere] words as may 
make the fubject or the predicate of a propofition, but likewife 
their 
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their auxiliaries or acceflories, as the learned Mr. Harris calle 
them; fuch as prepofitions, conjunctions, articles, which are all 
general words, though they cannot properly be called general 
terms.” The Author accounts for the prevalence of general 
words, in all languages, by feveral obfervations, which he thinks 
are ‘ fufficient to fhew that there can be no language, not fo 
much as a fingle propofition, without general words ; that they 
muft make the greateft part of every language; and that it is by 
them only that language is fitted to exprefs, with wonderful eafe 
and expedition, all the treafures of human wifdom and know- 
ledge. As general words abound fo much in language, it is 
natural to believe that there muft be general conceptions in the 
human mind that are fignified by them. In the fecond chapter, 
accordingly, the Author treats of general conceptions, and proves 
that we have fuch conceptions, both of the aitributes and of the 
genera and fpecies of things, that are clear and diftin@t. He, in 
the next place, confiders the operations of the underftanding, by 
which we are enabled to form general conceptions. * Thefe,’ 
fays he, ‘appear to me to be three; fir//, The refolving or ana- 
lyfing a fubject into its known attributes, and giving a name to 
each attribute, which name fhall fignify that attribute and no- 
thing more. Secondly, The obferving one or more fuch attri+ 
butes to be common to many fubjects. The firft is by philofe~ 
phers called ab/fradction, the fecond may be called generalifing ; 
but both are commonly included under the name of ab/fraétion.— 
A third operation of the underftanding, by which we form ab- 
ftract conceptions, is the combining into one whole a certain 
number of thofe attributes of which we have formed abftract no- 
tions, and giving a name to that combination. It is thus that 
we form abftra& notions of the genera and fpecies of things.’ 
The two firft of thefe operations are particularly confidered in 
the third chapter, which treats of general conceptions formed by 
analyfing objects: and the third is illuftrated in the fourth chap- 
ter, which treats of general conceptions formed by combination, 
The fifth chapter contains fome obfervations concerning the 
names given to our general notions, fome of which feem to have 
a fhare in darkening the fpeculations of modern philofophers 
concerning them, and in rendering them difficult and abftrufe : 
and at the end of itoccur the following conclufions, drawn from 
all that had formerly been faid about abftract and general cone 
Ceptions : 

‘ Firft, That it is by abftraction that the mind is furnifhed with all 
its moft fimple and moft diftin& notions. The fimpleft objects of 
fenfe appear both complex and indiftinét, until by abftraftion they 
are analyfed into their more fimple elements ; and the fame may be 
faid of the objects of memory and of confcioufnefs. 

“€ Secondly, Our moft diftin& complex notions are thofe that are 


formed by compounding the fimple notions got by abstraction. 
‘ Thirdly, 
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¢ Thirdly, Without the powers of abftracting and generalifing, it 
~ would be impofible to reduce things into any order and method, by 
dividing them into genera and fpecies. al 

‘ Fourthly, Without thofe powers there could be no definition, 
for definition can only bé applied to univerfals, and no individual cae 


be defined. .$ . 
‘ Fifthly, Without abftraé and general notions, there can neither 


be reafoning nor language. : a 
¢ Sixthly, As brute animals thew no figns of being able to diftin- 


guifh the various attributes of the fame fubjeét, of being able to clafs 
things into genera and {pecies; to define, to reafon, or to communt- 
cate their thoughts by artificial figns, as men do; I muft think, with 
Mr. Locke, that they have not the powers of abitracting and gene- 
ralifing ; and that in this particular, Nature has made a {pecific dif 
ference between them and the human f{pecies.’ 

The fixth chapter treats of the opinions of philofophers about 
univerfals. Many profound fpeculations upon this fubjeét ap- 
pear to have been carried on in the fchools of Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Ariftotle, though few of them have been tran{mitted to us 
in a form that is intelligible. About the beginning of the rath 
century arofe a fe& denominated Nominalifts, who maintained 
that there is nothing univerfal but words and names. They 
were oppofed by the Realifts, who maintained that there are 
things that are really univerfal. Between thefe two feds vio- 
lent and even bloody contefts were carried on for feveral centu- 
ries. A few held a middle opinion between them, end maine 
tained that the univerfality contended about is neither in the 
things; nor is it folely in the names, but in our conceptions. 
Thele were called Conceptualifts. In later times there has alfo 
been difference of opinion. Mr. Locke maintained, that we have 
general or univerfal ideas, which we form by abilraGtion; but 
did not maintain, that there are things that are univerfal, Be- 
fore his time, Mr. Hobbes had adopted the old opinion of the 
Nominalifts; and after him, in oppofition to his do&trine, Dr, 
Berkeley and Mr. Hume-defended the fame principle. Mr, 
Lacke’s opinion of univerfals was not confiftent with his hypo- 
thefis concerning ideas, and thefe powerful antagonifts poflefled 
an advantage over him. Dr. Reid oppofes them with great 
acutenefs and judgment, upcn more favourable ground, 

The fixth Efflay treats of Judgment, and confifts of eight 
chapters. In the firft of thefe are offered fome cbfervations on 
judgment in general. Dr. Reid, with the more ancient writers 
on logic, defnes judament to be an act of the mind whereby 
one thing is affirmed or denied of another. Upon this fubjeét, 
as well as moft of thofe that are difcuiled in this treatife, the phi- 
Jofophical reader will meet with doctrines different from thof& 
which are commonly received. The Author admits that judy. 
ment and fimple apprehenfion are adis of the mind fp cifically 
diferent; but he does not allow, with the fovicians, that fimple 
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apprehenfion is always ptevious to judgment, and independent 
of it. On the contrary, he maintains, that fimple apprehenfiori 
depends upon an analyfis of more complex operations, and pre- 
fuppofes judgment. Heobferves, that there are notions, or ideas, 
that ought to be referred to the faculty of judgment as their 
fource, becaufé if we had not that faculty, they could not enter 
into our minds, as the notion of judgment itfelf, of a propofi- 
tion, of affirmation and negation, of true and falfe, of know- 
ledge, belief, &c. : that in perfons come to years of underftanding, 
jadgment neceffarily accompanies all fenfation, perception by 
the fenfes, confciou(nefs, and memory, but not conception: that 
it is neceflary in the formation of all abftract and general con- 
ceptions, in dividing and in defining: that it is neceflary in 
forming any accurate and diftin@ notions of things, whether 
they be objets of fenfe, or of confcioufnels, or relations; and 
that it mixes with moft operations of our minds. Thefe topics 
are illuftrated with much difcernment and knowledge of human 
nature. 

The fecond chapter treats of common fenfe, chiefly, as it ap- 
pears to us, with a view to juftify the ufe which the Author has 
made of that term in his Inquiry. 

In the third chapter the fentiments of philofophers concern- 
ing judgment are confidered. The hypothefis of Mr. Locke 
efpecially, that it confifts in perceiving the agreement and difagree- 
ment of ideas, undergoes a fevere but accurate fcrutiny. 

The Author, after explaining the operation of judgment, does 
not think it neceflary to treat concerning propofitions by which 
judgments are exprefled, becaufe thefe are confidered in every 
fyftem.of logic, and becaufe his obfervations concerning what is 
commonly faid with regard to them have been publifhed in A 
fhort Account of Ariftotle’s Logic, with remarks, inferted by 
Lord Kaimes in his Sketches of the Hiftory of Man. 

Our judgments are either intuitive, or grounded on argument. 
Propofitions exprefling intuitive judgments are no fooner under- 
ftood, than they are believed. ‘They have been called axioms, 
firft principles, principles of common fenfe, common notions, 
felf-evident truths, natural knowledge, fundamental reafon, com- 
mon fenfe. The Author, in the fourth chapter, treats of firft 
principles in general; and fhews, that all knowledge got by reas 
foning muft be built upon firft principles: that fome principles 
yield conclufions that are certain, others fuch as are probable in 
various degrees; that it would contribute greatly to the ftability 

of human‘knowledge, and confequently to the improvement of 
it, if the firft principles upon which the various parts of it are 
grounded were pointed out and afcertained, and that Nature 
bas not Iefe us deftitute of means by which fuch principles 
may be diftinguifhed from vulgar errors and prejudices. 
‘ The 
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¢ The truths,’ fays the Author, ‘ that fall within the compafs of 
human knowledge, whether they be felf evident, or deduced from 
thofe that are felf-evident, may be reduced to twoclaffes. They are 
either neceflary and immutable truths, whofe contrary is impoffible, 
or they are contingent anu mutable, depending upon fome effect of 
will and power, which had a beginning, 2nd may have an end,’ 

In the fifth chapter he enumerates and illuftrates the firft prin- 
ciples of contingent truths, without pretending, however, that 
the enumeration is complete. In the fixth chapter he mentions 
the feveral clafles of neceflary truths, according to the fciences 
to which they belong. We fhall tranfcribe what he has ad- 
vanced on the firft principles ia morals, both becaufe it is fhort, 
and becaufe it contains the Author’s judgment upon a very im- 
portant point in Ethics. 

¢ That an unjuft action has more demerit than an ungenerous one ; 
that a generous action has more merit than a merely juft one: that 
no man ought to be blamed for what it was not in his power to hin- 
der: that we ought not to do to others what we would think unjuft 
or unfair to be done to us in like circumftances: thefe are moral 
axioms, and many others might be named which appear to me to 
have no lefs evidence than thofe of mathematics. 

¢ Some perhaps may think, that our determinations, either in matters 
of tafte or in morals, ought not to be accounted neceflary truths: that 
they are grounded upon the conititution of that faculty which we call 
tafte, and of that which we call the moral fenfe or confcience, which fa- 
culties might have been fo conftituted as to have given determinations 
different, or even contrary to thofe they now give: that as there is 
nothing fweet or bitter in itfelf, but according as it agrees or difagrees 
with the external fenfe called tafte; fo there is nothing beautiful or 
ugly in itfelf, but according as it agrees-or difagrees with the internal 
fenie, which we alfo call tafte; and nothing morally good or ill in 
itfelf, but according as it agrees or difagrees with our moral fenfe. 

‘ This indeed is a fyftem, with regard to morals and tafte, which 
has been fupported in modern times by great authorities. And if 
this fyftem be true, the confequence muft be, that there can be no 
principles, either of taite or of morals, that are neceflary truths. For, 
according to this fyflem, all our determinations, both with regard to 
matters of tafte, and with regard to morals, are reduced to matters 
of fact. I mean to fuch as thefe, that by our confitution we have 
on fuch occafions certain agreeable feelings, aud cn other occafions 
certain difagreeabie feelings. 

‘ ButI cannot help being of acontrary opinion, being perfuaded 
that aman who determined that polite behaviour has great deformity, 
and that there is great beauty in rudenefs and ill-breeding, would 
judge wrong, whatever his feelings were. 

‘ In like manner, 1] cannot help thinking, that a man who deter- 
mined that there is more moral worth in cruelty, perfidy, and injuf- 
tice, than in generofity, juttice, prudence, and temperance, would 
judge wrong, whatever his conftitution was, 

* And, if it be true that there is judgment in our determinations 
of tafte and of morals, it muft be granted, that what is true or falfe 
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in morals, or in matters of tafte, is neceflarily fo. For this reafon, 
I have sanked the firft principles of morals and of taite under the 


clafs of neceflary truths.’ 
In the feventh chapter Dr. Reid gives an account of the opi- 


nions of philofophers, ancient and modern, with refpeét to firft 
principles, without entering, however, into any difcuffion of the 
fentiments of Drs Ofwald, Beattie, and Campbell upon this fub- 
jet. * The three writers above mentioned,’ he fays, * have my 

high efteem and affection as men; but [ intend to fay nothing 
of them as writers upon this fubjeét, that [ may not incur the 
cenfure of partiality. “Two of them have been joined fo clofely 
with me in the ahimadverfions of a celebrated writer, that we 
may be thought too near of kin to give our teftimony of one 
another.’ 

The laft chapter treats of wrong judgments, arifing from pre- 
judices, and is an excellent illuftration of the four clafles to 
which Lord Bacon has reduced the caufes of error, denominated 
by him, idola tribus, idola fpecus, idola fori, and idola theatri. 

The feventh Eflay confitts of four chapters, and the fub 
treated is reafoning. Writers on evidence confider i i 
as either demonftrative or probable, the former of which kinds 
is only applicable to neceflary truths, and admits of no degrees; 
the latter kind having a relation to the real exiftence of things, is 
applicable to contingent truths, and admits of all degrees. In 
the firft chapter the Author treats of reafoning in general, and of 
demonftration in particular, It is well know n, that demoftra- 
tion has not been applied, with equal fuccefs, to all fubjects in 
which the relations are neceflary. It is only in mathematical 
fubjects that we meet with any demonftration that excceds one 
or two fteps from the axiom on which it ts grounded. ‘ihe fol- 
lowing reafons for this fact feem to thew, ina fatisfatory manner, 
that it cannot be otherwile: 

* If it fhould be afked, why demonftrative reafoning has fo wide a 
field in mathematics, while, in other abfra& fubjects, it is confined 
within very narrow limits? I conceive this is chiefly owing to the 
nature of quantity, the object of mathematics. 

* Every quantity, as it has magnitude, and is divifible into parts 
without end, fo, in refpeét of its magnitude, it has a certain ratio 
to every quantity of the kind. ‘The ratios of quantities are innu- 
merable, fuch as a half, a third, a tenth, double, triple. All the 
powers of number are infufticient to exprefs the variety of ratios. For 
there are innumerable ratios which cannot be perfec tly expreiled by 
numbers, fuch as the ratio of the fide to the diagon il of a {quare, 
of the circumference of a circle to the diameter. Of this infinite 
variety of ratios, every one may be clearly conceived, and diftinétly 
exprefied, fo as to be in no danger of being millaken for any 
other. 

‘ Extended quantities, fuch as lines, furfaces, folids, befides the 
variety of relations they have in refpect of magnitude, have no lefs 
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variety in refpect of figure; and every mathematical figure may 
be accurately defined, fo as to diitinguith it from all others. 

‘ There is nothing of this kind in other objects of abitra& reafon- 
ing. Some of them have various degrees, but thefe are not capable 
of meafure, nor can be faid to have an affignable ratio to others of 
the kind. ‘They are either fimple, or cor:pounded of a few indi- 
vifible parts; and, therefore, if we may be allowed the expreffion, 
can touch only in few points. But mathematical quantities being 
made up of parts without number, can touch in innumerable points, 
and be compared in innumerable different ways. 

‘ ‘here have been attempts made to meafure the merit of ations 
by the ratios of the affections and principles of a¢tion from which 
they proceed. ‘this may, perhaps, in the way of analogy, ferve to 
illuftrate what was before known; but I do not think any truth can 
be difcovered in this way. There are, no doubt, degrees of bene- 
volence, felf-love, and other affections ; but, when we apply ratios 
to them, I apprehend we have no diftin&t meaning.’ 

In the fecond chapter, the queftion, whether morality be ca- 
pable of demontftration, is difcufled. “The Author’s opinion on 
this point may be inferred from the preceding quotation. Ace 
codingly, it is maintained in oppofition to Mr. Locke’s de- 
termination upon the fubject, that, ‘ When men’s faculties are 
ripe, the firft principles of morals, into which all moral reafon- 
ing may be refolved, are perceived intuitively, and in a mannee 
more analogous to the perceptions of fenfe than to the conclu- 
fions of demonftrative reafoning.’ 

The third chapter treats of probable reafoning, and diftin- 
guifhes various kinds of it: and the laft chapter is a very maf- 
terly examination of the grounds of Mr. Hume’s fcepticifm in re- 

ard to reafoning. 

The fubjeét of the eighth and laft Effay, is Tafte. It is di- 
vided into four chapters, the firft of which treats of tafte in ge-~ 
neral, and the other three confider the objects of tafle, as they 
are diftinguifhed by Mr. Addifon, wiz. novelty, grandeur, and 
beauty. The Author refulves the pleafure we have from novelty 
into the gratification of curiofity. He endeavours to fhew, that 
grandeur is found only in qualities of mind; and that when we 
aicribe it to objects of fenfe, it is derived from fometbing intel- 
lectual, of which they are the effects or figns, or to which they 
bear fome relation or analogy. 

‘Upon the whole,’ fays he, ‘I humbly apprehend, that true 
grandeur is fuch a degree of excellence as is fit to raife an enthufiaf- 
tical admiration ; that this grandeur is found originally and properly 
In qualities of mind; that it 1s difcerned in objets of fenfe only by 
reflection, as the light we perceive in the moon and planets is truly 
the light of the fun; and that thofe who look for grandeur in mere 
matter, {eek the living among the dead.’ 

He diftinguifhes our determinations with regard to the beauty 
of objects into two kinds, inftinctive and rational. Some ob- 
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jeéts appear beautiful at firft fight, without any refleGtion, and 
without our being able to fay why we call them beautiful. Thefe 
inftinétive determinations, he fays, * are no fubject of reafoning 
or of criticifm ; they are purely the gift of mature, and we have 
no ftandard by which they can be meafured. But there are judg- 
ments of beauty that may be called rational, being grounded on 
fome agreeable quality of the object which is diftinclly conceived, 
and may be fpecified.’ His fentiments concerning rational judg- 
ments with refpect to beauty, which are the only determinations 
in this matter that he regards as deferving attention, are fimilar 
to thofe which he had expreffed concerning grandeur. 

‘ We may,’ fays he, ‘ take a view, firft, of thofe qualities of 
mind, to which we may juftly and rationally afcribe beauty, and 
then of the beauty we perceive in the objects of fenfe. We hall 
find, if I miftake not, that, in the firft, original beauty is to be 
found ; and that the beauties of the fecond clafs are derived from 
fome relation they bear to mind, as the figns or expreflions of fome 
amiable mental quality, or as the effects of defign, art, and wife con- 
trivance.” 


In illuftration of this doctrine, Dr. Reid confiders various claffeg 
of objects that have been called beautiful, as the mora! virtues, 
intellectual talents, found, colour, form, and motion. Upon the 
fame principles he endeavours to explain beauty, both in the in- 
ferior animals, and in the human fpecies, as refolvable into ex- 
prefion of mental qualities. Nothing, according to him, can 
properly and reafonably be called beautiful, but the qualities of 
mind, or fomething external that is a fign or indication of thefe 
qualities. 

Though this Effay contains many judicious obfervations, with 
which we are well fatisfied, the Author has not, in our opinion, 

_been fo fuccefsful in eftablifhing his doétrine, as he has been in 
the foregoing parts of the work, When novelty is confidered 
as an object of tafte, we apprehend there is a pleafure referred to, 
different from that which arifes from the gratification of curio- 
fity, otherwife it would be nothing more than the fatisfaCtion 
occafioned by the acquifition of knowledge. There is fome- 
thing peculiar to the man of tafte, which probably is not felt by 
every inquirer after truth. “T’here are things that pleafe, not be- 
caufe they are new, but becaufe the occurrence of them is new 
or unexpected, There are alfo objects and aétions that pleafe 
becaufe they are rare and uncommon, and they continue to pleale 
after time has rendered them familiar. Many beauties of Jan- 
guage, the curio/a felicitas of fome authors, feem to arife in a 
great meafure from this fource: 

—Notum fi callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum. 
The fingularity of the events recorded is certainly one occafion 
of the pleafure enjoyed by the readers of Paradife Loft. 
These 
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There are, without doubt, many grand objects which excite 
in us fenfations of fublimity, when we reflect on their Author ; 
but a man of tafte, when he contemplates the arch of the rain- 
bow, the height of a lofty mountain, or the fall of a great river 
over a precipice, will feel the emotion at the firft view of them 
before he can have time to refer them to any caufe, 

The Author acknowledges that there is beauty perceived in- 
ftinctively even by children, in certain forms and colours of ina- 
nimate objects, though he thinks we have no ftandard by which 
itcan be meafured. It is this kind of beauty, we apprehend, 
that fhould be principally attended to, if we with to difcover the 
nature either of the quality that gives us pleafure, or of the fen- 
fation excited in us. We do not think that the judzments of 
men concerning beautiful forms and colours are capricious. 
Beauty we conceive to be a quality im the obje& which men in 
general are able to perceive. “Ihe judgments indeed that are 
formed concerning it, as well as many other things, may be in- 
fluenced by prejudice or cuftom, but they feem to be as uniform 
as our determinations concerning other matters of a fimilar kind. 
It is only form and colour that we would confider as properly 
beautiful. When we afcribe beauty to mental qualities, to ac- 
tions, to founds, to machinery, we apply the termin a figura- 
tive fignification. Good difpofitions, generous condud, fine 
mufic, ingenious contrivances, affect us with pleafure as well 
as beauty, and fome of them in a much higher degree; but the 
agreeable qualities perceived in all thefe cafes are not the fame. 
Our pleafure is occafioned, not by beauty, but by inherent ex- 
cellence of fome other fort, or by utility and fitnefs. The fene 
fation felt is fometimes diftinguifhed by fuch names as efteem 
and fatisfaction, which are not applied to the pleafure arifing 
from beauty alone. Beauty is often united with other agree 
able qualities, often fuperior to it in value. The emotion, 
of confequence, that is produced is of 2 compound nature, 
though frequently it is wholly afcribed to one of the qua- 
fities that were united in occafioning it. In the human form 
the aflemblage of excellent qualities that excite love is often fo 
complicated, that it may be difacult to feparate its ingredients, 
The whole, in a Joofe manner of fpeaking, may be called 
beauty, though very often beauty, properly diltinguifhed, has the 
{malleft fhare in producing the effect. It is impoffible, we ap- 
prekend, to unfold the nature of beauty without attending to ic 
in thofe cafes in which it is unmixed with other agreeable qua- 
“dities, that is, in the form and colour of inanimate objets: and 
thus diftinguifhing between the proper and figurative accepta- 
tions of the term. But the full illuftration of our fentiments oa 
this fubject would carry us far beyond the limits which we had 
aiazned to our.elves. 
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To conclude, we confider thefe Eflays as forming a fyftem of 
eminent merit with regard to the operation of the human un- 
derftanding : and we have no doubt but that the new views which 
are here laid open will occafion a confiderable revolution in the 


philofophy of mind. ; =e Y. 





Art, ILL. Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchs/- 
ter, continued: See our Review for laft Month. 


MiIscELLANEOUS PAPERS, 


On the Advantages of Literature and Philosphy in general. By 
‘thomas Henry, F. R. 5. 
M* Henry judicioufly obferves that a tafte for literature and 
philofophy tends to pol:ifh and human:ze the mind, and 
to eradicate that brutal ferocity fo remarkable among favage tribes 
of men, though he does not deny that while thefe purfuits tend 
to polifh, they may alfo in fome cafes enervate and debafe; he 
admits that this tafte for literature eradicates fome vices, and 
cherifhes certain other propenfities that are not favourable to 
virtue; though he thinks, on the whole, that the fum total of 
human enjoyments is greatly augmented by it. 

From thefe general remarks he pafles to particulars, and fet- 
ting afide moral confiderations, he fhews the advantages that 
would refult, in a political view, from every general extenfion of 
knowledge, enumerating the great improvements that many 
practical arts might derive from the extenfion of certain branches 
of knowledge that are but too little regarded at prefent by 
thofe who praétife them. Of chemiftry he obferves, that * fhe 
fupplies the aftronomer with his lenfes, and the mathematician 
with his inftruments. ‘The air-pump, clectrical, hydroftatical, 
and hydraulic machines, cannot be conftructed without her in- 
tervention ; and fcarcely a piece of mechanifm is formed to which 
fhe does not contribute fomething. 

‘ In the finer arts the influence of chemiftry is very confpicu- 
ous. ‘To her the painter owes moft of thofe colours by which he is 
enabled to give the refemblance of diftinguifhing perfonages to the 
enquiring eye of a grateful pofterity ; to place before their view, 
more clearly than words can exprefs, the martial deeds of the hero, 
and the firm virtues of the patriot; and to reprefent thofe beauteous 
{cenes of nature, to the defcription of which, language is inadequate. 
Without chemiltry the fine colouring of a Titian could never have 
delighted the enraptured beholder. Nay, even the works of the 
philofopher, the hittorian, and the poet, are indebted to her for 
their diffuhon and permanency.’ 

Mr. Henry goes on to fhew that the dyer, bleacher, founder, 
glafs-maker, potter, &c, can never zttain any degree of eminence 
in their different profeflions without the aid of chemiftry. 

This eflay is a flight rhetorical production, containing many 
jut obiervations, with fome that might be controverted. In 

particular, 
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particular, we think the Author has greatly failed in bis attempt 
to prove, that a tafte for polite literature 1s compatible with 
mercantile purfuits. He has indeed proved that a merchant 
who poffefled the knowledge of every fcience, and every literary 
and elegant acquirement, would be weil fitted to forward com- 
mercial purfuits could he bend his mind wholly to them. But 
it remains to be proved that a man whofe foul was enraptured 
with contemplating objeéts of police literature and tafte, could, 
without diftraétion, devote as much ferious attention to the af- 
fairs of the counting-houfe and ledger, as the fame man might 
do if he had no other objeéts of puriuit but his mercantile con- 
cerns. A man cannot eat his loaf and have his loaf too—one 
cannot worfhip God and Mammon, 

On the Nature and effential Charaéters of Poetry as diftinguifhed 
from Profe. By Thomas Barnes, D. D. 

We have had much pleafure in perufing the many ingenious 
effays on a variety of literary fubje&s, in thefe volumes, by the 
elegant writer of this memoir, Dr. Barnes, from the natural 
manner in which he developes his ideas, makes the moft intri- 
cate fubject of difcuflion appear eafy, and by the unaflcRed ele- 
gance of his ftyle, warmly engages the attention to whatever fub- 
ject he felects for inveftigation. 

He finds it a matter of great difficulty to fettle, with precifion, 
the boundaries that divide poetry and profe. © What is it,’ 
fays he, © which conftitutes the poetic effence, and diftinguifhes 
it from profe? Is it MeTRE? Or is it fomething entirely differ- 
ent; fublimity of SENTIMENT, boldnefs of FIGURE, grandeur 
of DESCRIPTION, or embellifhment of IMAGINATION ?’ 

In anfwer to thefe queftions he produces many juft obferva- 
tions, tending to fhew that metre alone does not conftitute the 
eflence of poetry ; for the French Telemachus, and the German 
Death of Abel, with feveral others, are univerfaily allowed to 
rank in the clafs of poems, though they are not written in any 
kind of metre: neither does it appear in elevation of fentiment, 
imagery, aad creative fancy alone; for thefe belong equally to 
the orator, Where will you find nobler flights of imagination, 
loftier fentiments, bolder addrefics to the paflions, or more ani- 
mated, we might fay, modulated language, than in the Orations 
ef DEMosTHENES and CICERO? not to mention fome of our 
modern orators, whofe eloquence we would not fcruple to com- 
pare with that of the moft admired ancients. 

Our Author, after fome farther remarks, without pretending 
to decide abfolutely on the queftion, finds himfelf difpofed to 
rcft in fome fuch general conclufion as the following : 

‘To FINISHED AND PERFECT POETRY, or rather to the HIGHEST 
ORDER Of poetic compoiitions, are neceflary, elevation of /eatimcnt, 
fue of imagination, and regularity of metre. This is the fummit of 
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Parnaflas. But from this fublimeft point there are gradual diftinc. 
tions till you come to the region of profe. ‘The /af line of the fepa- 
Tation is regular metre. And in common language, not having fet- 
tled with precifion the natural boundaries of either, we often apply 
the poetic charaéters with great latitude to compofitions which have 
more or lefs of the preceding qualities, but which are formed into 
uniform and regular verfe. Often the nameis given to works which 
have nothing to diftinguith them but mere number. What has not this 
metrical modulation we call poetical; and what das it, we call pro- 
faic, folely upon account of the /entiment : for poetry and profe, like 
two colours, eafily diftinguifhable from each other in their pure unmix- 
ed flate, melt into one another by almoft imperceptible fhades, till 
the diftiniion is entirely loft. Their general chara4ers are widely 
different: their approximations admit of the neareit refemblances.’ 
Our Author has been, we think, lefs happy in his iluftra- 
tions on this fubje& than on others in this publication, particu- 
Jarly in that which immediately follows, viz. 


7. -,»* } , a ’ 
On the Affinity fubjifling between the Arts, wit: 


2a Pian for pro- 
moting and extending Mlanufadiures, by encouraging thefe Arts on 
which Manufadtures principally depend. By the Same. 

Dr. Barnes, in this eilay, ftrongly contends for the benefits 
that refult to perticular mauutaQures from the diffufton of gene- 
ral knowledge, 

© It isin general faid,’ he obferves, ‘ that the knowledge which, 
Jike the broad ftream, flows over a wide furface, muft be propor- 
tionally fhaliow, while that which runs in the narrow channel mutt 
be deep: but we are deceived by an image. We argue from a fan- 
cied relemblance. The mind long poring upon one fubject grows 
tired and feeble, It is neccilaury, iometimes, to change the objeét in 
order to reftore its tone and vigour. He whocan thus divertify his 
puriuits, keeps up the ipring and energy cf his powers, the ardour 
of his ftucies, the keenne({s of his refearch. {fe borrows ideas, ima- 
ges, illuftrations, from kindred fciences. His mind widens with 
encreafing knowledge. He fees every fubject, as it were, in a Jarger 
held of vilion: he views it round in a greater variety of afpeéts: his 
foul isexpanded, his judgment ftrengthened, and all his powers affilt- 
ed and improved. Itis now,’ he afterwards adds, * more neceflary 
than ever, that our artilts and workmen in the different branches 
fhall be poflefied of fome degree of safe, and tafte is only to be ac- 
quired by that general and mifcellaneous knowledge which it has 
been the object of this paper to recommend. Cur manufaétures muf 
now have, not merely that ftrength of fabric and durability of tex- 
ture in which once confitted their higheft praife ; they muft have 
elegance of defignu, novelty of pattern, and beauty of fixifbing. Tao 
effet thefe all the aid of improved and refined art is eflentially ne- 
ceflury. “Phe dull plodder, accuffomed to pace round and round, like 
a mill horfe, is not likely to ftrike out any thing new and elegant. 
tic may indeed adopt the improvements of others; but his will never 
be the praife of ferving his fellow-creatures by any inventions of real 
linportance and utility.’ 
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He contends that that divifion of labour, fo neceflary for the 
cheapnefs of moft manufactures, is by no means favourable for 
ftimulating invention, but the reverfe; and hence he remarks, 
that moft of the late inventions have been made by thofe who 
were not originally educated to the profeflion of thofe arts in 
which they have made fuch aftonifhing difcoveries, The ob 
fervation is juft. The fact is, that a tafte for general know- 
ledge, while it ftimulates the mind, and excites the powers 
of genius, diverts the attention too much from that mere mee 
chanical bodily exertion which is neceflary to give the higheft 
finifh to the different minute parts of every manufacture, to be 
compatible with that patience which forms the very eflence of 
the drudgery that gives the laft polifh to the work. Bee 
fore he can do this, he muft be confidered merely in the light 
of a felf-moving machine actuated by the impulfe of an external 
mind; and the perfection of this machine confifts in the an- 
nihilation of all thofe mental faculties that might call off the 
attention from that fingle point to which alone every exertion 
ought continually to tend. The inventor and the operator, the 
director and the perfon direéted, are therefore, in arts and ma- 
nufactures, entirely diftinét; and the knowledge recommended 
in this effay, though it is ufeful and neceflary to the fr, 
would, in all cafes, be highly prejudicial to the 4/. This dif- 
tinction fhould always be kept in view. 

The plan propofed for improving the arts in Manchefter, is, 
that a collection of models of all ufeful machines fhould be made 
there, and a perfon appointed to explain the ufes of each to fuch 
as fhould apply for affiftance. We are glad to find that this 
propofal has been fince in fome meafure attended to, and that a 
literary academy is already inftituted, in which we hope fome 
attention will be beftowed on the object here recommended, 

An Effay on the Pleafure which the Mind receives from the Exers 
cife of its Faculties, and that of Tafte in particular. By Charlee 
De Polier, Efq. 

‘ Pleafure, the parent of joys and amufements, will be found 
alike the parent of fciences and of arts; nature, in her kindnefg 
to man, having annexed an agreeable and pleafing fenfation ta 
whatever gives exercife to the mind without fatiguing it. Such is 
the hypothefis of this agreeable writer, the truth of which he 
illuftrates‘by many appofite examples in this effay. 

‘ This principle,’ he obferves, * is not applicable to the mind 
only, but is equally applicable to every other component part of 
our being, ‘There isan agreeable fenfation annexed to whatever 
exercifes the organs of the body without weakening them; and, 
in the fentiments or emotions of the heart, whatever keeps clear 
of the tumult of the paffions is attended with a degree of pleas 
lure.’ » Without ftopping to enquire whether by a rigid analyfis 
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thefe might not all be refolvable into one principle, we follow our 
Author in the application of this principle. ‘ We fhall find, 
accordingly’ fays he, * that the agreeable fenfations we receive 
from the productions of the fine arts, are, in a great meafure, 
owing to the order and fymmetry which enable the mind to take 
in, without labour, all the different parts of them. It is by this 
that rhyme becomes agreeable in poetry, &c.’ 

Our Author, a Frenchman, ftrongly infifts on the advantages 
of rhyme over every other fpecies of poetry in modern language ; 
an opinion that would be more cordially received in France than 
in England. He endeavours to refolve the pleafure we feel on 
many other occafions into the fame /ymmetry and proportion. * But 
it is not,’ he adds, * juft proportion and fymmetrical relation 
alone that render the produétion of the fine arts agreeable. They 
are chiefly made fo by one principal objeét or common end to 
which all their different parts are adapted, and which enables 
the mind more eafily to comprehend and to retain them.’ 

The remaining part of this eflay confifts of a critical exami- 
nation of the celebrated group of Laocoon and his children, and 
feveral other well known pieces of ftatuary, fculpture, and paint- 
ing, tending to illuftrate the great importance of this principle of 
unity; and, in the end, Mr, de Polier endeavours to fhew that there 
is an analogy and connection formed between the p'eafures of tafte 
and the fenfe of morality. The eflay is a pleafing difquifition 
very properly calculated to ferve as a text for furnifhing conver- 
fation to a literary fociety ; but it never was intended to bear 
the teft of fevere criticifm. 

We are forry to obferve, by a fubfequent paper in this vo- 
lume, entitled, 4 Tribute to the Memory of Charles de Polier, E/a; 
by Thomas Percival, M. D. that the literary world has been fo 
foon deprived of the benefit it would probably have received from 
the labours of this ingenious youth, who was cut off by a pre- 
mature death, before the blofloms which had put forth in abund- 
ance, had time to be converted into fruit of perfect maturity. 

On economical Regifiers. By J. Wimpey. 

The writer of this eflay, who feems to have juft dipped /o far 
into the f{cience of political ceconomy as not to be able to per- 
ceive his own deficiences, writes with that decifive pertnefs 
which in fuch a fituation’ was natural. The objects of his 
enquiry will be beft unde. ftood from the following paragraph : 

_ © Tothe queftions, What may be the amount of the circu- 
lating cath inthe kingdom ? What is the ftate of its population ? 
Has it encreafed or decreafed within the laft fifty years? Have 
the many and great improvements in agriculture rendered the 
price of provifions, &c. proportionably cheaper? And what is 
the encreafe of the quantity, on an average, for half a century 
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back, compared with preceding times? To thefe queftions ‘no 
fatisfactory anfwer has been given.’ And if our readers are cus 
rious to know what are Mr. W.’s thoughts on fuch important 
fabjects, we refer them to the book. 

The paper concludes with fome hints of an eafy plan for re- 

ulating the exportation and importation of corn into this coun- 
try, which the Author referves to be more fully difcuffed at a 
future occafion ;: this promife he performs in a fubfequent paper, 


entitled, 
On the Impropricty of allowing a Bounty to encourage the Exporta- 


tion of Corn, &c. 

This is a long paper, in which the Author enters into many 
elaborate difculiions, on a great variety of fubjects that are not 
mentioned in the title. According to Mr. Wimpey, we are all 
in the wrong; our lawgivers are a fet of ignorant bunglers, who 
know nothing, &c.; and the nation at large, which tolerates 
their meafures, is infatuated. ‘The arguments adduced in proof 
of thefe points, if they fhould fail to convince others, have cer- 
tainly convinced the Author himfelf, and we give him full cre- 
dit for his fincerity and zeal. 

On the Pieafure which the Mind in many Cafes receives from cou~ 
templating Scenes of Difire’s. By T. Barnes, D. D. 

This is a queftion that has often been agitated by philofophers; 
and many modern writers, on the authority of Additon, have 
maintained, that the pleafure in this cafe arifes from a con{ciouf- 
nefs that we ourfelves are exempted from the diftrefs. This fo- 
lution Dr. Barnes rejects, for reafons in which, we believe, every 
feeling mind will acquiefce. * Whenever,’ fays he, £ the focial 
paflions are deeply interefted, as they are here fuppofed to be, 


from the pathetic defcription, or the ftill more pathetic /urvey of . 


the {uftcrings of arjocher, the fympathetic feelings will, of them- 
felves, at oncé, and previous to all reflection, become a fource 
of agreeable and tender emotions. ‘They will thus dignify and 
enhance the fatisfaction, if any fuch be felt, arifing merely from 
the confideration of our own persfonal fecurity. And the more 
entirely we enter into the {cene, by. lofing all ideas of its being 
either paft or fabulous, the more perfectly we forget ourfelves, 
and are abforbed in the feeling, the more exquifite is the fenfa- 
tion.’ 

Dr. Barnes, however, admits, that in fome cafes this /2//, 
coniideration may have a fort of influence, but thinks the pieca- 
fure refulting from the contemplation of diftrefsful fcenes is a 
compound feeling, arifing from feveral diftin@ fources in the 
human breaft. After a variety of reafoning, tending to il- 
luftrate each particular fenfation, and the manner in which it 


Operates, he draws the following conclufions : 
‘ To 
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“ To curiofity then, to /ympathy, to mental exertion, to the idea of 
our own fecurity, and to the /rong feelings occafioned by viewing the 
aftions and paffions of mankind in intereiling fituations, do we 
afcribe that gratification which the mind feels from the furvey of 
many fcenes of forrow. We have called it a pleafure, but it will 
approach to, or recede from, pleafure according to the nature and 

roportion of the ingredients of which the fenfition is compofed. 


Fn ome cafes paia will predominate, in others there will be exqui- 


fite enjoyment.’ : 
We mutt not look for that irrefiftible force of argument in 


fubjeéts of this nature which are required in mathematical pur- 
fuits; but our Author has not perhaps pufhed his obfervations 
far enough to afford all the fatisfaction that could be defired. 

* The fixal caufe of this conftitution of the human mind is proba- 
bly, that by means of this ftrong fenfation, the foul may be preferved 
in continual and vigorous motion ; that its feelings may be kept 
lively and tender, that it may learn to practife the virtues it admires, 
and to aflift thofe to whom its fympathy can reach ; and that it may 
thus be led, by the focial exercifes of the heart, to foften with com- 
paflion, to expand with benevolence, and generoufly to aflift in every © 


cafe in which affiftance can be given; an end, this, fufficient 
To afiert eternal Providence, 


And juftify the ways of God to man.’ 

An Attempt to foew that a Tafte for the Beauties of Nature and 
the fine Arts bas no Influence favourable to Morals. By the Rev. 
Samuel Hall, A. M. 

Many diftinguifhed writers have maintained, with an unguard- 
ed rafhnefs, that a tafte for the fine arts is highly favourable to 
morals ; and though it will not be denied, that the higheft per- 
fection of the moral fenfe is altogether compatible with that de- 
licate perception, which conititutes the efience of tafte, and that 
perhaps neither of thefe faculties is enjoyed in the greateft perfec- 
tion but when accompanied by the other ; yetfeamityby no means 
be denied that a tafte for the fine arts may be very ftrongly 
felt, even though unaccompanied with the ennobling influence of 
a pure morality, “Ihe examples produced by our ingenious Au- 
thor are fufficient to carry us thus far; nor does Mr. Hal! con- 
tendsfor more : though he fays, that, from the examples produced, 
* one might almoit be tempted to conclude that the effeéts of tafte 
are fo far from being favourable to virtue, that they have rather a 
pernicious tendency. But I mean not,’ adds he, ¢ to bring 
fuch a heavy charge againft a faculty, which, conneéted with 
reafon and religion, will doubtlefs enlarge the {phere of our in- 
nocent enjoyments. I wifh only to difprove the affirmative of 
the propoiition, and with only to fhew that tafte cannot reafon- 
ably be confidered as a moral principle of aétion: that, unafitt- 
ed by reafon and good fenfe, it becomes fubfetvient to the pur- 
pofes of foliy and extravagance ; and that, connected with a 
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bafe and fenfual heart, it unhappily ferves to embellifh guilt, 
and glofs over the deformity of vice.’ . 

An Effay on the Diverfions of hunting, shooting, fifring, &c. cone 
fidered as compatible with Humanity. 

Our ingenious and modeft Effayift has made one of the beft 
apologies for fportfmen that we have met with. By recurring 
to final caufes, and fhewing that thefe recreations are ufeful to 
the health of man; and that the violent deftruétion of thefe ani- 
mals may in fome cafes prevent a more painful cataftrophe to 
them by famine, he endeavours to fortify the mind againft the 
natural emotions of humanity in this cafe: but, after all, this 
is but an aukward way of proving that the pleafure of purfuing 
a weak and inoffenfive animal to death, frequently accompanied 
with circumftances of horror, when coolly viewed by the rea- 
foning faculty, is confiftent with the principles of humanity. 
Would not the beft apology for this alluring fport be, like that 
of many other exceffes to which we are prone, 

Video meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora fequor? 


(To be concluded in our next.) A nf—n ° 





Art. 1V. The Chemical Effays of Charles William Scheele, tranflated 
from the Tranfactions of the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm. 
With Additions. Svo. 6s. Boards. Murray, London; Gordon 
and Elliot, Edinburgh. 

HE ingenious young writer, to whom we are indebted for 
Bergman’s diflertation on * Eleétive AttraGions’ in an 

Enolith drefs, and for tranflations of fevera) other produ@ions 

of learned foreigners, has, to the preface of this, fubfcribed his 

name and place of refidence—THomas Beppoes, Edinburgh ; 


and we are glad to learn that he is likely to continue his labours 


in a department for which he is very well qualified, and of which. “ 


he fo well knows the importance. 

The prefent work, he informs us, took its rife from a con- 
verfation with a foreign gentleman of ditinguifhed knowledge 
and abilities, on a circum{tance which is obferved by every in- 
telligent foreigner, and of which every native, whofe knowledge 
extends beyond the produCtions of his own country, muft be 
fenfible, viz. the very fow and zmperfec? manner in which the im- 
provements in literature and fcience that are made in feverak 
countries abroad, become generally known in England. The 
train of fuch a converfation would naturally lead them to recol- 
lect many names, among the philofophers of Germany and Swe- 
den in particular, with whofe contributions to the fum of hu- 
man knowledge, the authors and profeflors of Britain would 
find it no difadvantage to be better acquainted, than they in ge- 
neral appear to be. Ina review of this kind it was impoffible to 
overlook the merits of that original genius, whofe eflays are 
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colleGed into this volume, and concerning whom Mr. Beddoes 
fays, it was well obferved to him by a near relation of Berg 
man’s, that the greateft of Bergman's difcoveries was the difcovery 
of Scheele. In the courfe of the convertfation, he learned, that his 
riend had tranflated moft of thefe eflays at different periods, at 
the folicitations of different perfons, who were eager to obtain 
fuller information concerning them than could be had from any 
Englifh book. He immediately became defirous of laying open 
this treafure to public view; and when his friend hefitated, on 
account of the tranflation having been written, for the moit part, 
when his acquaintance with our language was very imperfect, 
he undertook to revife and correct it as well as circumétances 
would permit. In performing this tafk of minute diligence, he 
did not content himfelf with a bare perufal of the manufcript, 
but almoft conftantly compared it with two German tranflations, 
We are forry that Mr. B. is not acquainted with the Swedifh 
language, in which Mr. Scheele’s papers were originally pub- 
lifhed : we can aflure him, from our own experience, thata 


_very modgrate fhare of application would make him (ufficiently 


mafter of it, and that he would find that application amply re- 
warded in the tranfactions of the Stockholm Academy, and fome 
other productions of that country, fcarcely at all known in this. 
How inaccurate the French and German tranflations generally 
are, as well as the Englifh, in works of this kind particularly, 
he appears to be himfelf fufficiently fenfible. 

He informs us of a circumftance refpeGting the original of 
thefe papers; which may gratify the curiofity of the reader, and 
account for the obfcurity of one or two paflages, which, how- 
ever, are of little moment. Mr. Scheele tranimits his commu- 
nications to the Academy not in Swedifh, but in German, his 
native language, and from this they are tranflated by {ome mnem- 
ber into Swedifh, in order to their being inferted in the tranf- 
actions. In fo circuitous a pailage, from the Author’s hands to 
ours, of particulars fo multifarious and of fuch nice difcrimina- 
tion, it would not be wonderful, if fome little intricacy or de- 
rangement fhould fometimes happen. 

Of the two firft of the eflays publifhed in this volume, on fluor 
mineral and tts acid, pretty full accounts have already appeared 
in our own language; but the others are either entirely new to 
the Englifh reader, or known to him only in a very fuperficial 
manner, by fome of our writers having availed themfelves of 
their general refults, for the claffification of the bodies on which 
they treat, or in fome other particular views. The fubjects of 
the moft confiderable of them are, mangane/e, arfenic and its 
acid, molybdena, or plumbago, lapis ponderofus or tung-fien, the co- 
douring matter of Prujfian blue, the calculus veficeé, ether, mile 
and its acid, and the acid of faccharum laélis, There are fome 
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fhorter papers on the decompofition of marine and other neutral falts 
by guicklime and iron, the proportion of pure air in the atmoa/phere, 
cheap method of preparing the pulvis Algaroth, of preparing 
mercurius Gulcis via bumida, of extracting the pure falt (called 
flowers) of benzoine, by boiling with lime, and afterwards fepa- 
rating the diflolved lime by muriatic acid ; method of preferving 
vinegar, by giving it a boiling heat before it is fet by for keep- 
ing ; cbfervations on filex, clay, and allum; and a method of 
preparing a new green colour. As this laft is very fhort, we fhall 
extract it entire, for the fame motive by which the Author was 
induced to draw it up. 

‘ It was the defire of the Royal Academy, that the green colour 
which I obferved during my experiments on arfenic might be made 
more generally known, together with the mode of preparation, In 
compliance with this defire I give the prefent account of it, and that 
with the greater pleafure, as I have found the colour ufeful both in 
oil and water painting, and as it has not undergone the flighteft alter- 


ation in the courfe of three years. 

‘ Diffolve two pounds of [blue] vitriol over the fire in a copper 
veflel, in fix kannes of pure water, and, as foon as it is diflolved, take 
the kettle from the fire. 

‘ Then diffolve in another copper kettle two pounds of dry white 
potafhes, and eleven ounces of pounded white arfenic, in two kannes 
of pure water over the fire. When all is diflolved together, ftrain it 
through linen into another veffel. 

‘ Of this arfenical ley a little is to be poured at a time into the 


above mentioned folution of vitriol of copper, while it is kept con- 
ftantly ftirred with a wooden fpoon. When the whole has been add- 
ed, the mixture fhould be left to ftand {till for a few hours, during 
which the green colour will be depofited at the bottom. The clear ley 
is then to be poured off, anda few kannes of hot water added under 
continual agitation, When the colour has fallen again to the bot- 
tom, the clear water is to be poured off. ‘This lixiviation with hot 


water fhould be repeated a fecond time. 
‘ When the matter has been thus well wafhed, the whole together 


is to be fhaken out on a ftretched Jinen cloth; and when the water 
has all dropped away, the colour is to be placed in fmall lumps on 
grey paper, and dried by a gentle heat. From the quantities above 
prefcribed, one pound, together with fix ounces and a half, of a fine 


green colour, are obtained.’ 
The editor ought to have informed us, that the Swedith pound 


is nearly equal to our Troy pound, but divided into fixteen 
ounces; and that the anne contains 100 Swedifh cubic inches, 
which are fomewhat lefs than ours: 10 kannes are exactly equal 
to four of our wine gallons, or 1 kanne to {% of our wine pints. 
The green produced by this procefs is of a different tint from all 
the other preparations of copper, and appears to be already known, 
and fold at a high price, by fome individuals in this country. 
To the above mentioned papers, publifhed by the Academy, 


the Tranflator has added fome curious communications of Mr. 
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Scheele to his correfpondents ; among which are, a method of 
cryftallizing the pure acid of lemon juice, by faturating it with 
chalk, and then feparating the chalk by vitriolic acid, as in the 
preparation of the acid of tartar ;—the difcovery of a peculiar, 
weet and volatile matter, which is a conftituent part of expreffed 
oils and animal fats, and which, on boiling them with litharge 
and water, as in making the common platter of the fhops, fe. 
parates during the union of the oil with the litharge, and remains 
diflolved in the water; and a difcovery, that the fubftance 
which has lately been received as a diftinét fpecies of acid, un- 
der the name of acidum perlatum, is no other than the phofpho- 
ric acid difguifed by the union of a certain quantity of foffil al- 
cali. There are alfo fome very curious obfervations and experi- 
ments by Dr. Crell (a correfoondent of Scheele’s, and editor 
of a periodical literary workin Germany) upon the vegetable 
acids; pointing out their mutual refemblances and differences ; 
tending to prove that they may all be converted into one, the 
acid of vinegar; and that this primitive acid is contained in the 
. pureft fpirit of wine. 

It can fcarcely be necefflary, at this time, to put any reader 
on his guard againft Mr. Scheele’s notions of the compofstion of 
heat, which have been adopted by Bergman and others of the 
Swedith fchool, and are employed in fome of thefe effays for 
explaining the phenomena of what are called phlogiftic proceffes, 
phenomena perpetually recurring in the operations of chemittry. 
This theory, as Mr. Beddoes obferves, errcneous as it certainly 
is, required for its formation no common talents ; it is among 
the mott ftriking proofs of genius for difcovery, of accuracy in 
obfervation, and fagacity and boldnefs in deducing conclufions. 
The neceffity of fome body that fhould fupply both pure air and 
phlogifton had never been fo clearly ftated, nor had that princi- 
ple been applied in a fyftematic manner to account for the ap- 
pearances. That a body, confifting of thofe two fubftances, is 
actually concerned in thofe proceffles, has now been eftablifhed 
beyond contradiction ; but what analogy could lead any one to 
imagine, without the moft dire& experiments, that fuch a com- 
pound is water? We mention thefe particulars, not mercly 
from a motive of juftice tothe Author, but for the fake of the 
tranflator’s happy remark, that the reader needs only to fubftitute 
water for beat, and all w:ll be conformable to the moft accurate 
experiments that we are even yet acquainted with. 

The eflays contained in this volume, with the treatife on air 
land fire, of which a tranflation, not very correct, appeared fome 
years ago, are all the works that Mr. Scheele has yet publifhed ; 
except a few papers of recent date, which Mr. Beddoes encou- 
Sages us to hope that we thall foon :eceive through his hands. 
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Art. V. An Introduion to Aftronomy. In a Series of Letters frona 
a Preceptor to his Pupil: In which the molt ufeful and interefting 
Parts of the Science are clearly and familiarly explained. Illuf- 
trated with Copper-plates. By John Bonnycafile, of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Johnion. 1786. 

HIS Author obferves, that £ many who are not fufficiently ace 
quainted with the mathematics, to read, with fatisfaction to 
themfelves, the works of Newton, and other eminent writers on the 
fubject of aftronomy, are yet very defirous of obtaining fuch an idea 
of it as will enable them to comprehend the leading principles upon 
which it is founded, and to partake of thofe pleafures, which en- 
quiries into nature, and the invelligation of fome of her grandeft ope- 
rations, muft neceflarily afford to every ingenious and inquifitive 
mind.’ 

To this clafs of readers Mr. Bonnycaftle addrefles his book, 
which was firft intended for the private ufe of an individual, 
without any immediate view to publication; but finding no- 
thing in our language fufficiently clear and explicit, in his_opi- 
nion, to anfwer the purpofe of general information, he was in- 
duced to make thefe letters public, in hopes that they might 
afford affiftance to fuch perfons as had been prevented from ap- 
plying themfelves to the ftudy of aftronomy, from a notion of 
its being of too abftrufe and difficult a nature to be attained 
without a previous knowledge of many other branches of 
fcience. 

Such being the plan, Mr. B. informs us, that his principal 
aim, throughout the whole performance, was to avoid, as much 
as poffible, all complicated mathematical principles and calcu- 
lations, and to elucidate the moft ftriking particulars in as po- 
pular and eafy a manner as the nature of the fubject would ad- 
mit. For the fame reafon he made choice of fuch parts only of 
the fcience as feemed moft likely to excite the cufiofity and at- 
tention of the uninformed reader, and give him a tafte for thefe 
ftudies and purfuits. 

A performance of this kind, he adds, muft, from the very 
nature of it, be unavoidably deficient in many particulars: it 
muft not be expected that a fcrupulous exaétnefs has been al- 
ways obferved, or that every illuftration of a fubjedt is ftri@ly 
fcientific. Such minute attention was incompatible with the 
defign, and therefore extremely difficult, if not abfolutely im- 
poflible to be obferved in the execution. The great obje& in 
view was to unite truth with peripicuity, and to give a generat 
idea of the operations and phenomena of nature, independent of 
abftrufe reafoning or laborious calculations: and though, by 
this means, the knowledge obtained by the reader muft, ne- 
ceflarily, in many inftances, be fuperficial, yet it may ferve to 
give juft ideas of the fubject, and correct thofe notions which 
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the prejudices of education, or the apparent view of things, 
might fuggeft. The Author acknowledges that he has not 
fcrupled to make a free ufe of the labours of preceding writers, 
whenever he found any particular fubject illuftrated in a man- 
ner fuitable to his defign: and if he has not always acknow- 
ledzed his obligations, it is becaufe fuch alterations were com- 
monly made as rendered it impofible to do fo without affeSting a 
fhow of exaétnefs which would have appeared pedantic ; and 
fuch pains have been taken to arrange and methodize the whole, 
as will, he hopes, be fufficient to obviate every objection which 
can be ‘made on this account, and render all further apologies 
unneceflary. 

To the above abftraé& of the Author’s preface, we fhall add his 
table of contents, which is as follows : 

‘ Of the ufe and advantage of aftronomical learning. Of the 
figure and motion of the earth. Of the folar fyitem, and the firma- 
ment of the fixed ftars. Of the fyftems of Ptolemy, Tycho Brahe, 
and Copernicus. Of the fyitem of Des Cartes. Of the Newtonian 
fyftem and difcoveries. Of the caufe and nature of the tides. Of 
the latitude and longitude, and the methods of difcovering them. Of 
the different lengths of days and nights, and the vicifiitudes of the 
feafons. Of the natural and artificial divifions of time. Of the 
equation of time. Of the reformation of the calendar. Of the 
menfuration of the earth. Of the diftances and magnitudes of the 
fun, moon, and planets. Of the motion, refraction, and aberration 
of light. Of the conftellations, and the phenomena of the fixed itars. 
Of the phenomena and affections of the fun, moon, and planets. Of 
eclipfes. Of the new planet, and other difcoveries. An explana- 
tion of the principal terms made ufe of in aflronomy.’ 

Before we venture to deliver our opinion of the work before 
us, we muft obferve, that it does not appear to us to be fair to 
cenfure a writer for what he does not attempt ; and we have 
been more particular in explaining what is, and what 7s not at- 
tempted in this performance, than we were in mentioning the 
former productions of this Author, becaufe we do not forget 
how feverely we were reprehended for fpeaking favourably of 
them. But notwithftanding this, and notwithftanding alfo the 
exprefs declaration of an old and much valued acquaintance, 
that ** No man can get credit by making a horn-book for the 
babes in mathematics,” we fhall perfift in an opinion, which we 
have more than once maintained, that the man who clears away 
the rubbifh and brambles, sad makes the entrance into the 
path. ways to fcience plain and conf{picuous, merits great com- 
mendation, though he may not claim one of the hizheft niches 
in the temp'e of fame: for a learner is greatly encouraged to 
proceed in his ftudies when he finds them lefs dificult than he 
had been led to expect, and that he has been abie to make more 
progre({s in them than ever his hopes flattered |:im with: and it 
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is at the firft entrance on the ftudy of any fcience that a learner 
js moft eafily difcouraged from purfuing it; becaufe, after he has 
made fome advances in it, he begins to be taken notice of by 
men who are more eminent than himfelf, and the importance 
which he feels on that account is a fufficient ftimulus to him to 
perfevere. 

However trifling a bufinefs it may be thought, we affirm that 
very few of thofe who profefs the art of teaching have the art of 
inftructing, and rendering difficult things eafy to be underftood ; 
and therefore it is that we wifh to countenance thofe who are 
poflefled of fuch abilities. 

The Author of the work under confideration appears to us to 
poflefs the art of explaining the fubjects he treats in a more 
plain and familiar manner than we have met with before; and 
of drefing them up in a language neat, clear, and com- 
prehenfive; for which reafon we recommend him to thofe 
who wifh to know the firft principles of aftronomy, without 
enquiring how far he conduéts them in it, or where he picks up. 
the materials on which he works, 

At the fame time that we do juftice to the merits of his book 
we fhall take the liberty of hinting to him that he has flipped 
into fome confiderable miftakes in it; particularly in his 8th, 
gth, and 22d letters, which he will readily difcover without our 
being more particular refpeCting them. Perhaps, alfo, his 
book would not be worfe thought of a few years hence if he had 
taken lefs notice of fome fanciful hypotheles of a popular aftro- 
nomer, as they are not only improbable in themfelves, but are, 
in fome inftances, flatly contradicted by ftrict mathematical rea- 
foning. Let us add that we read his 13th letter, on the reforms 
ation of the calendar, with pleafure and profit. Wa: 





Axt. VI. Letters and Poems, by the late Mr. John Henderfon; with 
Anecdotes of his Life. By John Ireland. 8vo. 4s. fewed. John- 
fon. 1786. 

HE poet, the moralift, and indeed the literary charaéter in 
general, can afford but flender materials for the biographer. 

The uniform tenor of their lives leaves him litle on which to 

expatiate, or by which he can difplay the elegance and power 

ofhis pen. ‘To tell of any one that he was born, that he wrote 
verfes, and that he died, is no very pleafing tafk. Something, 
however, is ufually promifed by an editor, and fomething muft 
be done: yet not unfrequently where we expected to find a par- 
ticular account of the author, we mect with only a critique on 
his works. 

But if the life of the man of letters is thus unvaried and bar 

ren of incident, that of the poor player, who 

© Frets and firuts his hour upon the frage,’ 
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is, if poffible, ftill lefs fubje& to change. His firft appearance 
on the theatre, indeed, is an awful and an interefting moment 
to him: it even {wells him into fomething like importance, But 
his debut once made, he prefently dwindles irto infignificance ; 
and after having fora little time, perhaps, ‘ out-Heroded Herod,’ 
he—dies, and is thought of no more. 

It muft be acknowledged, however, that the Comedian, who 
is the fubject of the prefent article, was an exception to our re- 
mark. He formed himfelf on the model of Garrick; and to 
follow Garrick was to follow nature—* Nature to advantage 
dreft.”, Henderfon was fully fenfible of this: he copied the 
Englith Rofcius clofely, and attained to excellence in his pro- 
feffion. 

Mr. Ireland, the relater of the anecdotes now before us, does 
juftice to the memory of his friend. ‘The principal features in 
his character are faithfully and accurately delineated. We knew 
Mr. Henderfon well, and can therefore {peak with certainty to 
the truth of the portrait—T here is little of flattery in the piece. 

With refpeé&t to the verfes which make a part of the prefent 
volume, Mr. Ireland obferves, ‘ The poems which are fubjoin- 
ed, confidered as hafty effufions rather than finifhed compofi- 
tions, as the productions of a man who had received few aids 
from education, and whofe only guides were a claffical tafte, 
formed by having read, with a power of difcrimination, fome of 
the beft Englifh writers, prove that he poflefled imagination 
and aptitude of poetical expreflion, which might, had he made 
poefy the object of his purfuit, have been cultivated into ex- 
cellence.” This is in a great degree true: the pieces are not de- 
void of merit. It is not as a writer, however, but as an aétor, 
that Mr. H. fhould be confidered and praifed. 

¢ From Mr. Henderfon’s letters (fays his biographer) I have 
endeavoured to felect fuch as, from their naiveté, pleafantry, and 
good fen{e, place his powers in a light which I think gives them 
a diftinguifhed rank in that clafs of writing.’ We difcover little 
of the naiveté and pleafantry here fpoken of. It is not a little 
laughable, indeed, to find Mr. Henderfon the Comedian playing 
the critic, with a very folemn air, on the writings and abilities 
of Mr. Pope. Serioufly fpeaking, the letters in queftion ought 
never to have feen the light—but we fuppofe it was deemed ex- 
pedient to make a book. 

The anecdotes, though not very numerous, are related in 4 
pleafing and agreeable manner; we fhall feleé& a paflage or two 
from the life of Mr. Henderfon, which will, we think, prove 
entertaining to our readers, and ferve as a fpecimen of the 
work, 

« Mr. Henderfon had no claim to hereditary honours, nor title to 


any paternal inheritance. He was the builder of his own fame, _— 
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the founder of his own fortune, for had not his talents brought him 
into celebrity, and given him the power of acquiring independence, 
it is not probable that any one would have enquired who was his 
grandfather. Of his grandfather, however, thofe who with it, may 
read in the Memoirs of an unfortunate young Nobleman, by which 
memoirs, and fome collateral evidence, it appears that he was a 
Quaker, and a warm adherent to the cdufe of Mr. Annefley ; that 
in conjunction with feveral others, he adventured a confiderable fum 
in fupport of the Anglefey law-fuit, which being loft, the money ad- 
vanced was never recovered by himfelf or Henderfon’s father, who 
was an Irith factoy in Goldfmith-ftreet, Cheapfide, where Mr. John 
Henderfon was born in February 1746-7. 

‘ By his father’s death in 1748, his mother was left with a very 
flender pittance, and two fons totally dependent upon her. She re- 
tired to Newport Pagnell, where a clofe attention to economy ena- 
bled her to fupport herfelf and family upon the interett of lefs than 
a thoufand pounds. 

‘ In this place, with no other tutor than his mother, Henderfon 
pafled the early part of his life. She taught him to read, pointed 
out the proper authors, and induced him to imprint upon his me- 
mory, and recite, felect paffages from Shakefpeare, Pope, Addifon, 
or any other Englifh claflic in her poffefiion. 

‘ ‘The wonder-working magic of the old bard inchanted his ima- 
gination, opened a new creation to his fancy, and prompted him to 
enquire how thofe characters were reprefented which afforded him fo 
much delight in the perufal. ‘The defcription promoted a molt ea- 
ger with to fee a play, a wifh which could not then be gratified, for 
in Newport-Pagnell there were no players. 

‘ Learning and reciting the fpeeches improved a memory naturally 
tenacious, and gave him an early relifh for polite literature. By this 
was his tafte formed, and as the writer of thefe anecdotes has fre- 
quently heard him declare, by this he acquired what knowledge he 
had of the Englifh language ; for of the rules of grammar he was to- 
tally ignorant. 

‘ It would be defrauding his memory of a debt due from juftice, 
fhould I omit to remark that he not only always fpoke of his mother’s 
attentions with filial gratitude, but when his fituation enabled him 
to follow the impulfe of his mind, made her happinefs his firft care. 
She lived to fee her inftruétions matured by time, and the Public dif- 
tinguifh and protect what fhe had planted and foftered. 

‘ Atabout eleven years of age he went to a fchool at Hemel-Hem- 
ftead, taught by the late Dr. Stirling, where he did not remain above 
twelve months; but, fhort as the period was, contrived to enlarge his 
acquaintance with the Englith claflics, to acquire fome knowledge of 
French, and learn the common rules of arithmetic. 

* From this place he returned to London, and having fhewn an 
early propeniity to drawing, was placed as a kind of houfe pupil to 
the late Mr. Fournier, who was then a drawing-mafter, a man pof- 
fefled of great verfatility of talent, but deftitute of that prudence 
which might have rendered his abilities ufeful to himfelf or family. 

‘ From a perfon of this defcription it is not to be fuppofed young 
Henderfon could obtain many advantages. He was indeed very ill 
Aa 3 uled. 
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ufed. Part of his employment was to drive his mafter in a one horfe 
chaife to fome academies where he taught, in the neighbourhood of 
London, and to feed and rub down the horfe, on his return to town, 

‘ During his ftay with Fournier he made a pen and ink drawing 
from a print of a fifherman fmoking his pipe, with fundry accompa- 
niments in the ftile of Teniers. This, as the produétion of a boy un- 
der fourteen years of age, obtained him the honour of the fecond 

remium from the fociety for the encouragement of arts, and the 
ftyle in which it was executed fhews an accuracy of eye, and power 
of imitation, very rarely the lot of one fo young. 

¢ As this boyith produétion was higher in my eftimation than his 
own, in the infancy of our friendfhip he gave it me, but as it was 
the only fpecimen of his drawing, I prefented it to Mrs. Henderfon 
on her marriage, and am informed it is now in the collection of Sir 
John Elliot. , 
 € Soon after this time he came to live with Mr. Cripps, a working 
filverfmith in St. James’s-ftreet, to whom his mother was related, 
and her intention was that he fhould Jearn that trade, but the death 
of Mr. Cripps put an end to this fcheme, and he was left at about 
twenty years of age with very few connections, and without any de- 
terminate purfuit. 

‘ His only refource feemed to be that of becoming an aff-ftant ina 
filver{mith’s shop, but even this fituation, humble as it may feem, 
was not very eafy to obtain; for, on application to a perfon of the 
trade, the higheft terms offered were twenty-five pounds a year. A 
propofal was foon afier made him to become out-door clerk to a 
banker, upon a falary little better than the foregoing. Both thefe 
offers he communi ated to a friend, who warmly oppofed his accept- 
ing terms fo wery inferior to what his abilities ought to command, 
and advifed him to turn his attention to the ftage, for which he 
thought him eminently qualified ; but Henderfon hefitated at this 
advice, declaring his circumftances did not enable him to wait the 
tedious delays of managers, Being, however, affured, that he might 
confider the houfe, intereft, and purfe of his friend, ‘at his fervice, 
until he was fituated to his own fatisfa&tion, he dire&ted his endea- 
vours to an introduction amongft the Dramatis Perfone ; endeavours 
in which he encountered difficulties, delays, and mortifications, 
which cannot be conceived by thofe who have not been in fimilar 
fituations ; which would have abated the vigour of purfuit, and cooled 
the ardour of expectation in almoft any other man; but he feéms to 
have pofieffed, even at that time, a confcioufnefs of talents that when 
feen would force themfelves into noticé, and when noticed muft be 
encouraged. 

* He however paffed his time eafily and cheerfully, in the fociety 
of a family where he was treated with all the attention that friend- 
fhip-could prompt, by whom his intere{t was confidered as connected 
with their own, who fincerely efeemed him, were pleafed with his 
talents, and gratified by his pleafantry; and perhaps it would not 
have been eafy to point out aman who poffefied fach convivial powers 
as he did in the younger part of his life. His obfervation was quick, 
his comprehenfion ample, his manners molt lively and conciliating ; 
but the ludicrous light in which he faw and frequently exhibited any 
obje*t 
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object that prefented itfelf, created him enemies, who, though they 
were pleafed with his wit, had no great relifh for his fatire, w hen ex- 


ercifed upon themfelves.’ A.B. 
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Art. VII. Poems on feveral o" ~—eP written in Pennfylvania. By 
William More Smith, Efg. 8vo. . 6d. fewed. Philadelphia 
printed ; London reprinted, by Dilly. 1786. 


E have been much pleafed with many paffages in thefe 
American poems, although moft of them turn upon a 
fubject which 
‘ Old as we are, for lady’s love unfit *,’ 
hath no longer the power of compelling our judgment to fubmit 
to our feelings, Love-verfes, therefore, ere not, of all others, 
the moft likely to warp the integrity of the fnowy-headed critic. 

With Dryden, however, we can with pleafure add, that the 
fubject which * once infpir’d our fouls’ ftill © infpires our wit ;’ 
fo that we can yet read a tender tale with fympathy, and melt 
at the fufferings and complaints of an unfortunate lover, if de- 
fcribed in fuch {trains as nature dictates to the pen of elegance: 
fuch as thofe by which an Ovip, a Trzut.Lus, a PeETRARCH, 
and a Popr, have fo fuccefsfully made their way to the hearts of 
their readers ! 

If thefe productions of the we/fern mufe cannot rank with 
thofe of the admired bards juft named, we think that the Au- 
thor, if encouraged to cultivate his genius, and give the utmoft 
polifh and perfection to his compofitions, may take his feat with 
HAMMOND, SHENSToNE, and GoLDsMITH. At prefent, how- 
ever, it feems as though his modefty would with-hold him from 
coming fo forward. He does not appear to have formed too 
high an opinion of his own literary merit; for he {peaks, in his 
very fhort preface, with becoming diffidence of the poems here 
given to the Public. © They are thrown,” fays he, ‘ into the 
world by way of experiment, If they are favourably received, 
they will poflibly be followed by others ; if they perifh, the Au- 
thor will not be difsppointed.,’ 

We fhall give a thort (pecimen, extracted from the poem, en- 
tled, The AZan of Sorrow. 

An azed American laments the death of his fon, which hap- 
pened during the late bloody contefts in that country; and thus 
defcribes the agoravating circumftances that attended his lofs; 


‘ [ had a Son!—Oh pierc’d reflection fpare, 

In pity :pare, an haplets parent’s breatt ; 

Long ews n his age-plough’d cheek the burning tear 
Of anguith ftreaming fatt, has broke his rett. 





* Dryden, 
Aaa A Parent’s 
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A Parent's breaft!—ah! parent now no more! 
From mem’ry’s feat, oh! blot the fatal morn, 
When by the ruffian hand of lawlefs pow’r, 
From thefe weak arms my age’s hope was torn ! 
aK % * % 
Adorn’d with every grace of blooming youth, 
I had a fon, who bore from all the prize ; 
His foul was fpotlefs as the fhrine of truth, 
And beam’d the mildeit radiance from his eyes. 


Bright blaz’d his nuptial torch,—the happy hour 
Approach’d ; ;—and mulic echoed thro’ the grove ; 
With verdure bloom’d my Damon’s fav rite bower, 
Deck’d by the hand of his officious love: 


Deck’d for ALmeRi1a '—=dear unhappy maid! 
What pangs do now thy fnowy bofom tear! 
Like 4pri/ bloffoms do thy beauties fade, 
Nipp’d by the frofty hand of pining Care. 


Ameria came !—the pride of all the plain, 
She fweetly fmil’d upon my raptur’d boy ; 
When Britain’s fons ;—a fell remorfelefs train, 
Burft on the {weet retreat of peace and joy. 


Ah !—nought avail’d a kneeling father’s tears, 
Nor could their rage a mother’s forrows ftay ; 
Regardlefs of her fex, her feeble years, 

They fternly fpurn’d her, as fhe proftrate lay. 


Nor yet avail’d the fair ALmeria’s fighs; 
From her feft clafping arms my fon they tore! 
O’erthrew the wreath-bound altar,—curs’d our cries, 


And to tle embattled field the youth they bore. 


What need I more ;—my anguifh fpeaks the relt! 
On Monmouth’s plain, he bow’d his dying head ! 
The hoftile fteel deform’d his manly breaft, 

And at the wound life’s crimfon current fled. 


On lightning’s wings the cruel tidings came ; 

His boding mother guefs’d the fatal blow ! 

The dreadful thock © ’erpower’d. her feeble frame: 
She funk !—a fpeechlefs fpeftacle of woe! 


Waking at length, fhe cry’d, with wild defpair, 
Oh! bring my Damon from the bloody plain ; 
Til bathe his wounds with many a falling tear, 
And from his bofom wath the crimfon fain ! 


With wreaths of flowers his body 1’ll adorn, 

On rofe-crown’d fods his icy bend fhall lie, 
And till the ftars fhall fade before the morn, 
Pll watch my breathlefs child with fleeplefs eye. 


No tainting blaft fhall touch my darling boy, 

A fheet of lilies o’er his corfe ]’]! fpread ; 

Come, come, Ameria, raife the fong of joy, 

Thy well- known voice fhall wake him from the dead, 
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But foft, he flumbers in yon balmy grove; 

Ye gentleft zephyrs, fan him with your breath ; 
His are the peaceful dreams of blifs and love: 
—Ah no!—they dream not in the fleep of death! 


Diftraéted now, fhe beat her aged breatt ; 
Wild as the winds, was every word fhe faid ; 
But foon, to fcenes of never-ending reftt, 
From its weak tenement her fpirit fled.’ —— 

The poem entitled, ** The Wizard of the Rock,” has confi- 
derable beauties ; but it is too long for our infertion, and inca- 
pable of abridgment. ‘There are other pieces in the collection, 
the merits of which will be duly appreciated by the diftinguifh- 


ing and difcerning Reader. a. 





Art. VIII. The Hiftory of Sandford and Merton, a Work intended 
for the Ufe of Children. Vol, I]. i2zmo. 3s. 6d. bound, 
Stockdale. 1786. 


SANDFORD and Merton are already well known by many a 
fire-fide, and have aftorded many an hour’s inftrutive enter- 
tainment to young people. It is with pleafure we announce to 
them the continuation of this agreeable tale, and, at the fame 
time, aflure them, that, if it be not their own fault, they will 
receive more improvement from this volume than they have done 
from the former. The fenfible and ingenious Author (Mr. Day) 
pofleffes in great perfection the happy art of conveying ufeful in- 
formation, juft and manly fentiments, and important precepts, 
in the form of dialogue and ftory. Excellent leflons of hardy 
temperance, activity, humanity, generofity, and piety; rational 
views of fociety; and, withal, many articles of inflruction in 
{cience, are, in this little volume, agreeably wrought up into 
the form of narration. 
The following ftory is an excellent leflon upon good manners : 
* It happened that, while Harry was at Mr. Merton’s, there was 
atroop of ftrolling players at a neighbouring town. In order to 
divert the young gentry, Mr. Merton contrived that they fhould 
make a party to fee a play. They went accordingly, and Harry 
with the reft. Tommy, who now no longer condefcended to take 
any notice of his friend, was feated between his two infeparable com- 
panions. Thefe young gentlemen firft began to give fpecimens of 
their politenefs by throwing nuts and orange-peel upon the ftage, 
and ‘l‘ommy, who was refolved to profit by fuch excellent example, 
threw nuts a.c orange-peel with infinite fatisfaétion. As foon as 
the curtain drew up and the aétors appeared, all the reft of the au~ 
dience obferved a decent filence ; but Math and Compton, who were 
now determined to prove the fuperiority of their manners, began to 
talk fo loud and make fo much noife, that it was im poflible for any 
One near them to hear a word of the play. This alfo feemed amaz- 


ingly fine to Tommy ; and he too talked and laughed as loud as the 
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reft. The fubjec of their converfation was the audience and the per- 
formers ; neither of which thefe polite young gentlemen found bear- 
able. The company was chiefly compofed of the tradefmen of the 
town and the inhabitants of the neighbouring country; this was 
a fafficient reafon for thefe refined young gentlemen to fpeak of them 
with the moft infufferable contempt. Every circumftance of their 
drefs and appearance was criticized with fuch a minutenefs of atten- 
tion, that Harry, who fat near, and very much againft his inclina- 
tions was witneis to all that pafled, began to imagine that his com- 
panions, inftead of being brought up like the fons of gentlemen, had 
only ftudied under barbers and taylors; fuch amazing knowledge did 
they difplay in the hiftory of buckles, buttons, and drefling of hair. 
»As to the poor performers, they found them totally undeferving 
mercy ; they were fo fhockingly awkward, fo ill-dreft, fo low-lived, 
ahd fuch deteftable creatures, that it was impoffible to bear them 
with any patience. Matter Math, who prided himfelf upon being a 
‘young gentleman of great fpirit, was of opinion that they fhould 
‘kick up a riot and demolith all the fcenery. Tommy, indeed, did 
not very well underitand what the expreflion meaned, but he was fo 
intimately perfuaded of the merit and genius of his companions, that 
he agreed that it would be the propereft thing in the world, and the 
propofal was accordingly made to the reft of the young gentlemen. 
But Harry, who had been filent all the time, could not help remon- 
ftrating at what appeared to him the greateft cruelty and injuttice. 
Thefe poor people, faid he, are doing all they can to entertain us ; 
is it not very unkind to treat them in return with fcorn and con- 
tempt? If they could act better, even as well as thofe fine people 
you talk of in London, would they not willingly do it; and there- 
fore why fhould we be angry at them for what they cannot help? 
And as to cutting the fcenes te pieces, or doing the houfe any da- 
mage, have we any more right to attempt it, than they would have 
to come into your father’s dining room and break the difhes to pieces, 
becaufe they did not like the dinner?—While we are here let us be- 
have with good manners; and if we do not like their aéting, it is our 
own faults if ever we come to fee them again. This method of reafon- 
ing was not much relifhed by thofe to whom it was addrefled, and itis 
uncertain how far they might have proceeded, had not a decent, plain- 
looking man, who had been long difturbed with the noife of thefe 
young gentry, at length taken the liberty of expoftulating with them 
upon the fubject. This freedom, or impertinence, as it was termed 
by Mafter Math, was anfwered by him with fo much rudenefs, that 
the man, who was a neighbouring farmer, was obliged to reply in 
an higher ftrain. Thus did the altercation increafe every minute, 
till Mafter Math, who thought it an unpardonable affront that any 
one in an inferior ftation fhould prefume to think or feel for himfelf, 
{o far loft all command of his temper as to call the man a blackguard 
and ftrike him upon the face. But the farmer, who pofleffed great 
ftrength and equal refolution, very deliberately laid hold of the 
young gentleman who had offered him the infulrt, and without the 
{mallett exertion, laid him fprawling upon the ground, at his full 
Jength under the benches, and fetting his feet upon his body, told him 


that fince he did not know how to fit quiet at a play, he would have 
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the honour of teaching him to lie ; and that if he offered to ftir, he 
would trample him to pieces ; a threat, which it was very evident he 
could find no difficulty in executing. This unexpected incident ftruck 
an univerfal damp over the fpirits of the little gentry; and even 
Matter Math himfelf fo far forgot his dignity, as to fupplicate in a 
very fubmiflive manner for a releafe ; in this he was joined by all 
his companions, and Harry among the reft. Well, faid the farmer, 
. [‘fhould never have thought that a parcel of young gentlemen, as 
you call yourfelves, would come into public to behave with fo much 
rudenefs; I am fure, that there is ne’er a plough-boy at my houfe, 
but what would have fhown more fenfe and manners: but fince you 
are forry for what has happened, I am very willing to make an end 
of the affair; more efpecially for the fake of this little mafter here, 
who has behaved with fo much propriety, that I am fure he is a bet- 
ter gentleman than any of you, though he is not dreffed fo much like 
a monkey or a barber. With thefe words he fuffered the creft-fallen 
Math to rife, who crept from his place of confinement, with looks 
infinitely more expreflive of mildnefs than he had brought with him: 
nor was the leffon loft upon the reft, for they behaved with the great- 
eft decency during all the reft of the exhibition. However, Matter 
Math’s courage began to rife as he went home and found himfelf 
farther from this formidable farmer ; for he affured his companions, 
that if it had not been fo vulgar a fellow, he would certainly call him 
out and piitol him. 

‘ The next day, at dinner, Mr. Merton and the ladies, who had 
not accompanied the young gentlemen to the play, nor had yet 
heard of the misfortune which had enfued, were very inquifitive 
about the preceding night’s entertainment. ‘The young people 
agreed that the performers were deteftable, but that the play was a 
charming piece, full of wit and fentiment, and extremely improving : 
this play was called The Marriage of Figaro, and Mafter Compton 
had informed them that it was amazingly admired by all the people 
of fafhion in London. But Mr. Merton, who had obferved that 
Harry was totally filent, at length infifted upon knowing his opinion 
upon the fubject. Why, Sir, anfwered Harry, I am very little judge 
of thefe matters, for ] never faw a play before in my life, and there- 
fore I cannot tell whether it was acted well or 111; but as to the play 
itfelf, it feemed to be full of nothing but cheating and diffimulation, 
and the people that come in and out, do nothing but impofe upon 
each other, and lie, and trick, and deceive. Were you, or any gentle- 
man, to have fuch a parcel of fervants, you would think them fit for 
nothing in the world ; and therefore I could not help wondering 
while the play was acting, that people would throw away fo much of 
their time upon fights that can do them no good; and fend their 
children and their relations to learn fraud and infincerity. Mr. Mer- 
ton {miled at the hone‘t bluntnefs of Harry ; but feveral of the ladies, 
who had juit been exprefiing an extravagant admiration of this piece, 
feemed to be not a little mortified.’ 

Perhaps the Author infifts too much upon his favourite idea 
of training up children to do, and to bear, every thing, and 
requires a degree of pafiive hardinefs fcarcely to be expeed in 
the prefent tate of fociety : if it be an errer, it lies, however, on 
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the rivht fide, in en age in which there is fo general a bias to- 
ward luxurious effeminacy. He has alfo, we think, exprefled 
himfelf too ftronzly concerning the difficuities and hardfhips of 
the military life. But thefe trifles weigh nothing againft the un- 
common merit of this work; which we truft the Author will 
continue, till he has conducted his young friend, Harry, up to 


manhood, E. 





Art. 1X. dx Efay on the Slavery and Commerce of the Human Species, 
articularly the African, tranflated from a Latin Differtation 
which was honoured with the firit Prize in the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, for the Year 1785. With Additions. Svo. 4s. Boards, 
Phillips. 1786. 


s S the fubje& of the following work,’ fays the Author in 

his Preface, © has fortunately become of Jate a topic of 
converfation, I cannot begin the Preface in a manner more (atif= 
factory to the feclings of the benevolent reader, than by giving 
an account of thofe humane and worthy perfons, who have en- 
deavoured to draw upon it that fhare of the public attention 
which it has obtained.’ 

We have inthis part of the work a review of all that has been 
written on the fubject, from the middle of the fifteenth century 
to the prefent time ; and alfo an account of the effeéts, which 
have been produced among the humane and religious part of the 
colonifts, in confequence of the writings and exertions of thofe 
benevolent men, who have defired to remove forrow from the 
heart of the opprefled. 

The performance before us is divided into three parts ; in the 
firft of which Mr. Clarkfon (the Author) gives a concife and 
Jearned hiftory of flavery: in which he divides flavery into two 

— diftin& kinds, voluntary and inveluntary. The firft kind he treats 
but flightly; confining himfelf more efpecially to the latter, 
which is the immediate fubject of his diflertation. 

Of involuntary flaves, the firft that are here confidered, are 
prifoners of war. Our Author traces the antiquity of the cuftom 
of devoting prifoners of war to flavery, fhews it to have been the 
practice of the ancient Eaftern nations, and that the more modern 
Weftern ones, though many and various, adopted the fame mea- 
fures. It was not victory alone, or any fuppofed right, founded 
in the damages of war, that afforded a pretence for invading the 
liberties of mankind; piracy contributed not a little to the fla- 
very of the human fpecies. ‘lo thefe, who were taken publicly 
by a victorious army, or were privately ftolen by the depreda- 
tions of pirates, the Author adds a third clafs, namely, the de- 
fcendents of the two former. He then goes on to defcribe the 
treatment thefe wretched mortals met with from their refpective 
owners, and the barbarous and inhuman manner in which dif- 
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ferent nations exercifed their cruelties over thefe unfortunate 
people; and he inquires into the various caufes by which they 
were produced, ‘The firft caufe whence fuch treatment origi- 
nated, was, the commerce of the human f{pecies; for, if men be 
cusibdeces as pofieflions,—if, like cattle, they could be bouche 
and fold, it will not be ‘difficule to fuppofe that they would be 
held in the fame confideration, and treated in the fame manner, 
Our Author then traces the origin of the flave trade from its 
earlieft date, and fixes the firft market for flaves, found on re- 
cord, in Egypt; he fhews, that it travelled over ies greateft part 
of Afia,—that it (pread through the Grecian and Roman world, 
eethat it was in ufe among the barbarous nations who over- 
turned the Roman empire, and that it was univerfally praétifed 
about that period throughout al! Europe. The flave trade he 
proves to have declined in other parts of the world, but efpe- 
cially in Europe, about the time when the Northern nations were 
fettled in their comme uefis, and to have been totally abolifhed very 
foon after. A difference of opinion has arifen refpecting the 
caufes of its abolition; fome having afferted that they were the 
neceflary confequences of the feudal fiflem, while others main- 
tain that they were the natural effects of Coriftianity. The ar- 
guments on both fides of the queftion are fet forth, but the Aue 
thor inclines to the latter, with no {mall appearance of reafon. 
The Portugueze, within two centuries after the fuppreffion of 
flavery in Europe, were the firft who renewed the flave trade 
among the moderns: they made their defcentson Africa, and in 
imitation of thofe piracies, which exifted in the uncivilized ages 
of the world, committed depredations on the coaft. Mr. Clark- 
fon enters minutely into the hiftory of this modern flive trade, 
recites its progrefs, and the manner in which it is carried on at 
prefent. Ifthe Author docs not exagyerate, it is a truly horrid \ 
trade ! 

In the fecond part, which, under glofly language, contains 
much imperfcct reafoning, our Author gives a curfory and uncone 
nected hiftory of mankind,—tzeats of liberty as the natural and 
inherent right of man,—of the nature and end of government ; 
and aflerts, but without fuficient demonftration, all government 
to be adventitious. He next endeavours to determine whether 
mankind can be confidered as property, and examines the right, 
which the fellers and purchafers of flaves claim, of carrying on 
the commerce, The learning fo amply difplayed i in the firft pare 
of this work, and the tinfel trappings which hide the falfe argue 
ments in the fecond, are inconfiftent with each other, 

The third part is employed in defcribing the treatment which 
the African flaves meet with in our colonies, and in refuting 
the ieveral arguments that have been broughr by the colonifts, 
or their friends sy to vindicate their conduct, “W e here again bad 

much 
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much learning introduced, and the argumentative part of the 
work becomes more rational. But the language is in general too 
much laboured, and in many inftances too ob{cure for the fimple, 
unadorned, and clear ftyle of demonftration. “Toward the con- 
clufion of his work, we think the Author has facrificed at the 
fhrine of enthufiafm, where he fays, * The violent and fuper- 
natural agitations of a// * the elements, which, for a feries of 
years, have prevailed in the European fettlements, where the 
unfortunate Africans are retained in a ftate of flavery, and which 
have brought unfpeakable calamities on the inhabitants, and pub- 
lic loffes on the ftates to which they feverally belong, are fo 
many awful vifitations of Gop for this inhuman violation of his 


laws.’ ' Rom, 





Art. X. The Mifcellaneous Companions. By William Matthews. 
1zmo. 3 Vols. gs. fewed. Bath, printed ; and fold in London 

by Dilly. 1786. 

HE firft of thefe volumes is; in the Author’s phrafe, a fhort 

tour of obfervation and fentiment, through a part of South 

Wales. The fecond contains maxims and thoughts, with re- 

fleétions on fele& paflages of Scripture. The third confifts of 

diflertations on particular fubjects and occafions, together with 
Dialogues in the world of /pirits. 

The tour in Wales does not furnifh fo many travelling events, 
defcriptions, or obfervations on the country, as might be ex- 
pected from fuch a title; but it is neverthelefs entertaining in a 
plain and inoffenfive way, and always dire&ted to fome kind of 
ufeful improvement. It gives a few amufing accounts of the 
country, the inhabitants, and their manners, intermixed with the 
Author’s reflections ; among which, Thoughts on Education, 
and Thoughts on Hunting, occupy many pages: the latter fub- 
ject is purfued through a courfe of arguments pro and con; and, 
in the conclufion, the amufement is condemned. 

Concerning the Maxims and Thoughts, which conftitute a chief 
part of the fecond volume, we cannot do better than to extract 
from them a fhort paragraph, as follows: £ All I have to fay for 
this part of my work, is, that they [the Maxims, &c. ] were written 
moft confonantly with my own occafional views and perfuafions 
of truth: and if they appear fometimes trite, fometimes un- 
flattering to human vanity, and fometimes recurrent of the fame 
fenfe, they may neverthelefs be generally found among the ufe- 
ful way-marks of public and private virtue.’ Thefe obferva- 
tions fall very properly under the defcription of © way-marks.’ 
They contain much good-fenfe, piety, and virtue. A tincture 





* In a note the Author recites the different earthquakes in the 
Welt-Indian Iflands, and the lofles our navy has frequently fuftained 
by the hurricanes in thofe parts. 
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of this writer’s peculiar tenets runs through them, and alfo 
difcovers itfelf in the Zour, and in the whole publication *. [te 
is however to be remarked, concerning intelligent perfons of this 
denomination, that, making allowance for tome exceptionable 
explications, and for what is myftical and unintelligible, when 
they {peak of the light, the word, &c. they appear to underftand, 
and enter deeply into the real fpirit of Chriftianity. We much 
approve the philanthropy and charity that breathe throughout 
thefe pages, and the warm attachment which they manifeft to 
the juft liberties of mankind. ‘Thus, indeed, it muft be with 
thofe, who have a true acquaintance with the Chriftian dodtrine ; 
fuch knowledge and influence will render them advocates for a 
full and rational freedom, civil and religious. Our Author’s 
maxims, together with the diflertations which compofe the re- 
mainder of this volume, are chiefly of the grave kind; but, 
while the reader is edified, as certainly he may, or muft be, by 
the perufal, he will probably be diverted alfo by fuch a paflage 
as the following: ‘ It may be nearly as edifying to hear two 
fifh-women {cold about reputation, as two grave divines, or any 
two fyftematic religionifts, difpute about a right or faving 
faith !” 

The third volume prefents us with differtations on Marriage, 
on the La/ft-day, and on Everlafting punifhment. In each, the 
writer manifefts thought and ingenuity, piety and goodnefs. On 
the fecond of thefe topics, he difcovers fomewhat of the pecu- 
liarity belonging to his immediate party, while he not only fup- 
pofes, that death is to every man the La/?-day, and that the Fudg- 
ment is prog, effive and continual, as human fouls are perpetually dif- 
miffed from this world ; but farther conceives that the accounts 
of a refurrection of the body are merely to be explained in a 
figurative and {piritual manner. We fhall principally take no- 
tice of the third dificrtation, written with great modefty, fimpli- 
city, and candour; and fhall infert what is faid relative to it in 


the Preface : 
‘ The longeft treatife in thefe volumes, wx. that on Everlafing 


punifbment, will perhaps meet fome ftrong objections among the more 
timorous and inconfiderate part of mankind: while f think it righe 
to fay in this place, that, under my own full perfuafions re{pecting 
the fubje&t, I could not, with an eafy mind, avoid treating on it in 
the manner I have done. In my childhood, I found it impoffible to 
fix my belief in the common notion of endlefs torments; as I grew 
older, my fentiments occafionally became known. I was affailed, in 
confequence, by fome few zealous and implicit believers, among my 
friends; particularly by one, for whom, on account of his moral 
charaéter, I had confiderable refpect. And being under the com- 
mon frailty of human nature, I was influenced, for a fhort time, to 
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* Mr, Matthews is one of the people called Quakers, 
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doubt of my right to profefs, even contraétedly, my belicé in the 
future difpenfation of univerfal refinement from iniquity. In this 
interval, and at the inftance of the perfon to whom I allude, I was 

revailed on to fign fomething like a condemnation of the freedom 
of my fentiments. But though this was not a declaration of my be- 
lief in a partial ultimate falvation, I foon found condemnation of 
mind for my wavering and timidity. And I can truly fay, that no 
other fingle circumitance of my whole life, hath ever given me fo 
much uneafinefs. I am now cheered with the rational, {criptural, 
and, as I think, glorious doctrine of the punifhment of Divine juttice, 
being eventually fubfervient to an univerfal purification and fitnefs 
for heavenly habitations.’ 

Such is our Author’s account of this part of his work ; which 
is concluded by a well-written dialogue, fuppofed to have pafled 
between four perlons, in cifferent fentiments, who had read his 
diflertation. 

We have only to add, that this volume clofes with three Dia- 
logues in the word of fpirits: the firft, between Theophilus, Ze- 
lotes, and Purgatus; the fecond, between Henry VIII. and the 
Dukes of Somerfet and Northumberland; the third, between the 
Apofile Paul ans a Proteflant Martyr. Poor Henry here makes a 
very different figure, indeed, from what he did in his days of 
earthly magnificence and violence: all that {plendour, luxury, 
and power are fled, inftead of which we fee the forlorn, deftitute, 
dejecied fufferer; happily too he is ftripped, in appearance, of 
his haughtinefs, tyranny, cruelty, and other vices; he is now 
the humble penitent; and has a glimmering of hope that after 
fome unknown period his miferies may end; for the dialogue 
proceeds on this writer’s plan, that the purpofe of punifhment is 
purification, and recovery. 

We muft difmifs this article with obferving, that, if fome 
of the accounts in this Tour fhould be deemed rather frivolous, 
or the ftyle not always and equally pleafant, yet this Writcr, on 
the whole, appears to bea perfon of knowledge, reflection, and 
ability ; and what is of greater worth, the man of piety and be- 


nevolence, and a fincere Jover of ssemmerty: MM. 


Art. XI. Sermons, by J. N. Puddicombe, M. A. Fellow of Dul- 
wich College, late of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 8vo. §s. 
Payne, &c. 1780. 

INDING it fomewhat difficult to chara€terife thefe fermons 
in general terms, we fhall only copy two fhort paflages, 
taken accidentally from the volume, as a fpecimen of the whole: 

Speaking of our Saviour’s fufferings, the Author exclaims, 

* And does the God, the fupreme arbiter of nature, fubmit to her 
Jaws, and die! Does he fleep, cold and motionlefs, in the gloomy 
maafion of the filent grave! How dreary and narrow an apartment! 
how unfit for Him who reigned above, pavilioned in eternal day, and 


inhabited immenfity! But fhor: is the triumph of death; foon mutt 
bs 
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he furrender up hisilluftrious prey. On the third morning the won- 
dering itars beheld him burft the barrier of the tomb, and afcend 
triumphant through the air, leading captivity captive, having fub- 
dued and fpoiled principalities and powers, and overwhelming his 
prefumptuous adverfaries with aitonifhment and confufion! Ye em- 

rrean abodes, open your everlatting doors, and let in the King 
of Glory! Thou heaven of heavens, refound with yniverfal jubilee, 
and admit the celeftial Conqueror to the right hand of the pater- 
nal Majefty on high! He has completely foiled the prince of 
darknefs, and all his confederate powers. 

‘ In confequence of this victorious and fuperlatively momentous 
action, what a metamorphofis takes place in the appearance of the 
human condition! How wonderful a contrat! Lately, how deprett! 
now beyond meafure exalted ! Where is that vale of tears through 
which we re. ftrugeling with difficulties, and inwrapt in 
darknefs! Wheré are thofe horrors which threatened us on every 
fide? They are all vanifhed, and Paradife fucceeds in their room. 
Behold in the middle of it the Tree of Life, blooming in con- 
fpicuous majefty, and loaden with the ambrofial fruitage of heaven. 
Difmiffed are the terrific cherubim, and theathed the flaming {word, 
which were appointed at the fall of man to guard the paflage to it. 
The heavenly Jerufalem appears unfolding wide her dazzling portals ¢ 
ftupendous magnificence ! her walls of jafper, her foundations adorn~ 
ed with every precious ftone, and her ftreets all of pure gold.’ 

On the fubieét of death, he makes this apoftrophe to Beauty : 

‘ And thou too, Beauty, confider in what a deftiny all thy triumphs 
muft terminate ? Frequent the filent manfions of the dead, and attend 
the lecture of the tomb. What does yonder grave {tone fay? How 
eloquently, how pathetically does it fpeak! It tells thee that it holds 
the remains of what was lately vigorous and blooming. Ah! what 
are the remains ? An unlovely mafs of putrid earth! But hark! the 
powerful monitor fays to thee, or feems to fay, ‘ prepare for a fimi- 
lar doom.’ And muft that form where fymmetry and elegance are 
fo confpicuous, be enveloped in an unfightly fhroud, and configned 
to the ground, to moulder away and perth! Mult that velvet cheek 
which outblufhes the morning rofe, fade like that rofe, and be fhri- 
veled up into deformity: and that dewy lip, which breathes nothing 
but {weetnefs, putrefy and become loathfome! Mutt the radiance of 
thofe eyes which fparkle with intelligence and vivacity, which cart 
life and joy wherever they thine, be extinguifhed in ever!afting night! 
Ah, mournful fpectacle, hideous metamorphofis! That frame fo fair, 
fo jultly admired, whofe every motion is activity and grace, fhall be 
converted into an uncon{cious impa/ive lump of clay, and becomea 
prey to corrofi-ve reptiles! © Death, how doft thou infult the vaunt- 
ed but \ifionary accomplifhments of humanity !’ 

In fuch a ftrain of exclamation and rhapfody are all thefe dif- 
courfes written ! What has criticifm to do with flights like 
thele, but to lament that their Author has not learnt from his 
Aima Mater—{o well able to inftrust him—to diftinguith be- 
tween turgid extravagence, and the chatte fimplicity and manly 
dignity of pulpit eloquence. 
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Art. XII. Supplement to the Antiquities of England and Wales. By 
Francis Grofe, Efq. 4to. Vol. I. containing zo Numbers, at 


3s. each. Hooper. 175>. 

E have frequently * had occafion to commend the ele- 

gant and accurate works of Mr. Grofe, and we are 

happy in being able to lay before our readers a continuation of, 

or as the Author ftyles it, a fupplement to, the beautiful and 

valuable work, of which we gave an account in our 4gth, 52d, 
and 55 h volumes. 

In the advertifement, prefixed to this Supplement, our Au- 
thor fays, ‘ on the completion of my fourth volume of the An- 
tiquities of England and Wales, I propofed to have tuken leave 
of the Public, and to have laid down my pen amd pencil, for the 
reafon mentioned in the preface to that volume, namely, left a 
further continuation might have betrayed the original encou- 
ragers of the work into a greater expence than they at firft ex- 

ected, or intended. 

‘ This reafon, cogent as it feemed to me, has not by the 
majority of the purchafers been deemed fufficient, and ever fince 
the laft publication I have been flattered with repeated folicit- 
ations from a great number of refpectable perfons, all requiring 
an extenfion of the work. In anfwer to my f{cruples, they have 

iven it as their opinions, that as the book has been regularly 
clofed, a fupplement will not fubject the original encouragers to 
the inconveniences I apprehended. ‘This, with my own fond- 
nefs fur the fubjeét, has induced me to refume my labours, and I 
will promife the purchafers that al! the plates fhall be executed 
in a manner at leaft equal to the beft in the former volumes.’ 

Mr. Grofe has faithfully fulfilled this promife, for in our 
opinion thefe plates are executed in a manner truly excellenr. 

The very learned and curious preface which we have fo much 
applauded, has many additions made to it, containing not only 
explanations and illuftrations of the fubjects there difcufled, but 
much new and original matter, that cannot fail of being highly 
acceptable to the lovers of Englifh antiquities. 

Among the views and defcriptions given in this fupplement, 


the following have more immediately attraCled our notice :—Be-. 


verftone Caftle, Gloucefterfhire, the property of the family of 
Sir Michael Hicks. —Warblington Caftle, Hampfhire.—Charl- 
combe Church, Somerfetfhire.—The infide of Bodyham Caftle, 
Sulfex, whofe mouldering towers and rugged walls, beautifully 
mantled with ivy, afford a moft piGureique fubje& for the pen- 
cil.—Ipres Tower at Rye in Suflex.—The great Hall in the 
palace of Mayfield, Sutiex.—T wo plates of Michelham Priory, 





* Vid. Monthly Review, Vol, xlix. 378, lil. 233. lv. 199 & 203. 
ixxl. 299. 1xxil.373. 
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$uffex.—Shelbred Priory, Suffex: we have here a curious {pe- 
cimen of monkifh wir, making different animals bear teltimony 
of the birth of Chr ft; uppermoft ftands a cock in the act of 
crowing, from whofe beak is a label with thefe words, Chri/fus 
natus e/fi—next a duck, quando guando—from a raven, in hac noéie 
—a cow, uliubi—and laftly, a lamb who bleats out Beth-lam. 
From a pticript we learn, that Mr. Grofe is continuing his 
ufeful labours, and that the Pubic may expect a fecond volume 
of this fupplement, which is publifhing with all convenient fpeed, 
and with which we are forry to hear, the work will finally 
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Art. XII. The Works of Arthur Murphy, E/gy. 8vo. 7 Vols. 
il. 15s. Boards. Cadell. 17856. 


M*: Murphy’s literary character cannot receive much addi- 
| tional luftre from any applaufe that we could beftow on 
his works. ‘The Public have long been entertained with them 3 
and their ingenious Author hath, for many years, been happy 
in the enjoyment of tht general approbation fo juftly due to his 
merit. 

The prefent colle&tion comprehends al] that the Author has 
written, or, as he fays in his Preface, ‘ all that he would 
now be anfwerable for, except an E/fay on the Life and Genius of 
Henry Fielding *, and a tranflation of Marmontel’s Belifarius +.’ 
Moft of the pieces which are here offered to the Public have, al- 
teady, at different times, made their appearance: fuch of them 
as we have formerly noticed, we fhall now barely enumerate ; 
paying, as we proceed, fomewhat more attention to thofe pro- 
ductions of Mr. Murphy’s pen, which have never before been 
publifhed. 

The firft volume contains The ORPHAN OF CHINA: we gave 
an account of this tragedy in our 20th volume, page §75.—— 
ZENOBIA: fee our Review, vol. xxxvili. 244.579. The GRE- 
CIAN DAUGHTER; vol. x!vi. ps. 25g: and ALZUMA; vol. 
xlviii, p. 212. 

The fecond volume contains, The APPRENTICE: fee Rev. 
vol. xiv. p. 78. The UPHOLSTERER: vol. xvill. 415. The 
Otp Maip: xxv. 473. The Citizen: xxvill. 166, No 
Man’s ENEMY BUT HIS OWN: %xx. 70. THREE WEEKS 
AFTER MARRIAGE: liv. 414. 

In the third volume we have THr Way To KEEP HIM: 
xxiv. 168. ALL IN THE WRONG: xxv. 472. THE DESERT 
ISLAND: xxii. 135. 


* For an account of this work, fee Rev. vol. xxvi. p. 364. 
+ vol. XxxV1. Pp. 290. 
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Vol. IV. Know your own Mino: Iviii. 435. THE Scuoor 
FOR GUARDIANS: xxxvi. 71. THE CHOICE, a Comedy 
(written for Mrs. Yates, and aéted on her benefit night, at 
Drury-Lane, in March 1764); in which the characters are 
well drawn, and the ftyle is animated by the ufual fpirit of its 
Author. This volume concludes with News From Par.- 
NASSUS; an introduétory piece, performed at t' opening of 
Covent Garden theatre, Sept. 23, 1776. It isa lively fatire on 
Critics, players, bookfellers, &c. 

The sth and 6th volume contain the Gray’s-Inn Journal, a 
weekly pyblication begun in 1752 and continued for two years, 
In this é@dition Mr. Murphy has made great retrenchments, 
Many things were merely fuited tothe day. All fuch he has 
judicioufly difcarded, and retained only as much as might fhew 
the general plan. Among thefe papers the Reader will find many 
ingenious eflays on various fubjeéts. “Ihe work, being fimilar 
to the Spectator, Tatler, &c. affords ample fcope to a man of 
genius, for the difplay of his abilities: and in his imitation of 
thofe admired models Mr. Murphy has happily fucceeded. He 
has given a true picture of the times, and agreeably ridiculed 
the prevailing follies of the age. His criticifms, abounding with 
Jearning and judgment, evince the Author’s tafte for polite lite- 
rature, and fufficiently demonftrate that he has not facrificed to 
the Mufes in vain: and the morality which he everywhere in- 
culcates, proves the great regard that he conftantly pays to virtue 
and good manners. 

The feventh volume contains a Poetic Epistte To Dr. 
Jounson: fee Review, vol. xxiii. p. 412. THe Expostuia- 
TION, a Satire; firft publifhed in 1761. We tind no account 
of this piece in our Review; unlefs The Examiner, a Satire, be 
the fame production, with a different title: fee Rev. for Nov. 
1761, p. 398. We imagine that the Expo/fulation, and the Ex- 
aminer, are one and the fame fatire: the objects of which were 
Churchill, Lloyd, and other literary characters, with whom our 
Author was at that time engaged in a paper war.— The other pieces 
in this volume are a collection of ProLoGues and Epir@GuEs. 
THe GaME oF Cuess, a Poem, tranflated from the SCACCHIA 
Lupus of Vida. The original of Vida ‘ who (to ule Mr. M.’s 
words) has given to a game of chefs all the grandeur of a battle 
in Homer vr Virgil,’ has been univerially admired. The fecond 
Canro, which defcribes the begianing of the Game, is fo fraught 
with poetic fancy, that we will felect a part of it, in order to 
give our Readers an idea of the poem itfelf, as well as of the 
merits of the tranflation.—The board and men being placed, 
Apollo and Mercury are fuppofed to play the game, by directing 
two contending armies : 

. ¢Th’im- 
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« Th’ immortals take their feats ; around them ftand 


Of leffer deities a duteous band. 

The white battalions to Apollo’s fway 

Submit; and Mercury the Moors obey. 

The compact fettled, that no pow’r fhall fhow 

To either fide the meditated blow, 

By lot they try, which ftate fhall claim the right, 

(A point of moment!) to begin the fight. 

To the white nation this the Fates aflign : 

Their chief conceives a deep well-laid defign. 

He bids a foldier tempt the Mooritfh hott, 

Before the Queen who took his faithful poft. 

The foldier marches forth; two paces makes ; 

The fable warrior the fame meafure takes. 

Now front to front each other they defy, 

And feem in wood to roll a threat’ning eye. 

Vain menacing! the laws reftrain their rage, 

Nor let foot foldiers on one tract engage. 

Auxiliar aid ftraight joins each adverfe band, 

Pour forth their camp and people all the land. 

Nor yet the horror of the day is feen, 

And Mars but preludes to the fwelling fcene.—— 
‘ And now the cavalry in all their pride 

From the left wing defcend on either fide. 

Furious they rufh alternate on the foe, 

And fcatter round deitruction, death, and woe; 

From all retreat the laws of war debar 

The foot, who fall whole hecatombs of war; 

O’er the wide ranks the fiery trooper bounds, 


And the drench’d field with pawing fteeds refounds.’ 








* Dii magni ‘ecere: Detim flat turba m:norum 
Circumfofa; cavent fed ice, et federe paétr, 
Ne quifguam, voce aut nutu, ludentibus aufic 
Previfos monitrare i€tus, Quem denigue primum 
Sors inferre aciem vocer, atque invedere Martemy 
Qozefitum : primumque locum cert:minis a bo 
Duiori tulit, ut quem vellet primus in hoftem 
Mitteret: id fane magni referre putabant. 
Tum tacitus fecum verfat, quem ducers contra 
Conveniat, pediter que jub t proced re campum 
In medium, qui reginem derimcbat ab hofte. 
Ill: gradus duplices fuperat ; cui tum arb:ter ater 
Ipfe etiam adverfum reéto de gente nigranti 
Tramite agit peditem, atque j bet fubfiflere contra 
Advenientem hoftem, paribufque occurrere in armis. 
Staort ergs adverfis inter fe frontibus ambo, 
In mediis campi {pa iis, ac mutua centant 
Vulnera, nequicquam : neque enim vis ulla noeendi ef 
Arm'geris, traétu dum mifcent pre'ia eodem, 
Sublicio foci dextra levaque frequentes 
Hine atque hinc fubcunt, jate et loea milite complent, 
Aiter aniqve vices: necdum tamen horrida micent, 
Preeli+, ‘ed placi¢us mediis Mars ludt in armis. —— 

€ Nec mora, furgit eques be} t-+ awiis utringues 
Et meciis hinc inde in% Itant reibus ambi, 
Altern.que ruunt, et {psrgunt tata per hoftes, 
Sternun ur pedites pafli , mileranda juventes, 
Qoog ncqueant revocare gradun ; fonat ungula campo 
In medio et tetis mifcentur tunera cafiris,” 
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The next piece, in Vol. VII. is a Latin tranflation of Pope's 
Temple of Fame. The following lines prove the Tranflator’s 
happy talent in Latin poetry ; and that his tafte has been formed 
and improved by an attentive perufal of the Roman bards: 


‘Dum fpeétant oculi cunéta hac miracula rerum, 
Attonitufque animus tantis fulgoribus heret, 
/Ere cavo increpitans fubito clangore per auras, 
Buccina dat late fignum, quo protenus omnes 
Intremuére adyti; tremit alto a culmine templum, 
Excitaque ruunt diverfi a partibus orbis, 
Adulai in medio gentes; coalefcit in unum 
Diflociata locis, ingens, confufaque turba, 
Quam varios induta habitus, tam diflona linguis. 
Non wxftate nova per amcenos floribus agros 
Sic glomerantur apes, fpolia exuviafque rofarum 
Cum rapiunt, finguntque favos et rofcida mella ; 
Vel cum linquentes patriam croceofque penates 
Educunt turmas et rupto foedere regni 
Emigrant; fedefque alias nova mcenia querens 
Obfcurat ceelum fugitiva colonia pennis : 
Fit murmur, tractimque fonant ftridoribus agri 
Quis populos numerare queat, qui limen inundant, 
Suppliciterque manus tendunt? Stant agmine denfo 
Imbelles, validique, inopes, auroque potiti, 
Indociles, et quos xquat fapientia ccelo, 
Et pueri, et longo gaudens fermone feneétus. 
Nam neque laudis amor generofo in pectore tantum 
Accendit flammam ; ad {ummos graflatur honores 
Fraude male vitium, et formam mentitur honefit. 
Jam Dea per varias difpenfans munera gentes, 
Exquiritque auditque viros, et facta recenfet. 
Hic damnatus abit, meritam capit ille coronam. 
At non exquvali virtus examine femper 
Libratur ; fallax interdum gratia vincit, 
Famaque mendaci multos extollit honore. 


Haud 





* Around thef* wonders as I caft a look, 
The trumpet toundeo, and the temp!e fhock, 
And all the nations, fummon’d at the call, 
From d fferect quarters fill the crouced hall. 
Of various tongues the mingled founds were heard 3 
In varicus garbs promifcuous throngs appear’d ; 
Thick asthe beer, that with the fpring renew 
Their flowery toil, and fip the fragran’ dew, 
When the wing’d colonies firft tempt tne fky, 
O’er dufky fields and thaded wateis fly ; 
Or fettling, feize the fweets that blofioms yield, 
And a low murmur runs along the field. 
Millions of fuppliant crowds the fhrine attend, 
And all degrees before the Goddefs bend ; 
The poor, the rich, the valiant, and the fage, 
And boafting youth, and narrative old age. 
Their pleas were different, their requefis the fame ; 
For g.od and bad al:ke are fond of tame, 
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Murphy’s Works. 


¥laud aliter, cum cxca foror, Fortuna, gubernat, 
Nunc pretium fceleris crucem dat, nunc diadema 
Imponit, celerique rotat mortalia cafu.’ 

The beauties of the foregoing quotation are too evident to 
efcape the notice of the intelligent reader: © Jam Dea per varias 
difpenfans munera gentes,” is a happy adoption of Ovid's + OF- 
cula difpenfat natos fuprema per omnes,” .1etam. lib. vi. l. 278. 
As * Exquiritque, auditque viros, et facta recenfet,’ is of /irgil’s 
* Exquiritque auditque virum monimenta priorum,’ & ‘neid. lib. 
viii. 4. 312. not to mention others of a fimilar kind. 

Our Author has added elegant tranflations of the Odes, 
* Happy .the man, whofe wifh and care, &c.’ and * Bulv, curi- 
ous, thirfty fly, &c.’ in the ftyle of Horace; and he concludes 
his collection of Latin athliions with Gray’s Elecy in a Coun- 
try Church-yard, of which the firft ftanza is, 

‘ Eheu! fugaces precipiti rota 
Volvuntur hore, pronus et aureum 
Jubar fub undis fol recondit, 

Arva mihi tenebris cedens. 
Opaca lentis jugera paflibus 
Armenta linquunt: faxa remugiunt 

Sylveque et amnes, atque feflis 

Signat humum pedibus colonus.’ 

A new tragedy called THe Riva Sisters clofes the pre- 
fent edition of Mr. Murphy’s works, It was written originally 
for the ftage, but was not acted; and the following reafon for 
this, is afigned in the Preface : 

‘ When the piece was finifhed, the Author had his moments of 
felf-approbation, and in his firft ardour, hinted toa friend, that he 
intended to give it to the ftage. But felf- ——— “ not laft 
long:—that glow of imagination, which (to {peak ° iruth) is 
fometimes heated into a pleafing delirium with its own « een fub- 
fided by degrees, and doubt and diffidence fucceeded. Iu this irre- 
folute itate of mind the Author’s refpe& for the Public, who have 
done him, upon former occafions, very particular honour, increafed 
his timidity ; he was unwilling to appear a candidate for their tuvour, 
when he was not fure of adding to their pleafure.’ 

The play is built on the fame foundation with the ARIANE 
of the younger Corneille, whofe defe&ts drew down the judgment 
of that enlightened critic Madame de Sévigné. Mr, Murphy 
has given us avery different performance. Ihe conflict. the 
vehemence, and the various tranfitions of the paffions are painted 
in higher colours than are ufual with French authors; and thofe 
languid fcenes which weaken the intereft, and are tainted with 
the familiarity of comedy, feem to have been carefully avoided, 


“tee 





Some fhe difgraced, and fome with honours crown'd 
Unlike fuccefles equal merits found. 

Thus her blind fifter, fickle Fortune, reigns, 

And undifcerning fcatters crowns and chains.” 


Bb 4 
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We do not lay before our Readers the fable of Ariadne, of which 
we cannot fuppofe them !gnorant; it forms, beyond doubt, as 
Voltaire fays, the happie fubje&t for tragedy that bas come 
down to us from antiquity ; and Mr. Murphy has nut done it 
injuftice. 

We are now arrived at the end of this collection, which we 
Cannot quit without thanking the Author for the entertainment 
which the perufal of it hath afforded us; nor ought we to clofe 
the article, without informing our Readers that a good likenefs 
of Mr, Murphy, engraved by Cook, is given, by way of frontif. 
piece to the firft volume, R— on” 4 





ArT. XIV. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


ITAL Y. 
Art. x. (7 LOGIO, &e. i.e. The Eulogy of the celebrated Abbé 


~ Friss, delivered at a public meeting of the Arcadian 
Academy. By F. Jaquier. Rome. 1786.—The Abbé Frif 
was, withoui doubr, one of the moft eminent mathematicians of 
the prefent age, and had he not been tormented with an infa- 
tiable thirft for liverary fame, which was not feldom difagree- 
ably felt both by his triends and adverfaries, his character and 
converf.tion (this is faid in confequence of a perfonal acqua'nt- 
ance) would have been as amiable and interelting, as his genius 
was valt, and his knowledge extenfive. The learned and re- 
fpectable orator, who here offers the tribute due to his memory, 
exhidits to our view both the mathematician and the man; and 
we obferve a beautiful mixture of the generous friend, and the 
equitable and impartial biographer, in this moral and literary 
portrait. Praife is adopted without fufpicion of exaggeration, 
when cenfure is, at the fime time, adminiftered with juftice and 
candour. No panegyrift could be better qualified to appreciate 
the merit of Abbé Frist, as a mathematician, than Father Ja- 
QUIER, whofe eminence in that branch of fcience, as well as in 
many others, is fufficiently known; and accordingly his ample 
and learned account of his philofophical hero, confidered in this 
point of view, will afford fingular pleafure to the mathematical 
eader, We have here alfo an account of the Manfredis, and 
other eminent Italian mathematicians, who were connected with 
the Abbe Frist. 

2. Sogz7, &c. i.e. Mineralogical Obdfervations. By F. 
Sc.pio beerstac, 8vo. Rome. 1786.—This is a very accus 
rate and clear deicription of the foflils and minerals, that the 
jezrned traveller, in his excurfions through the Ecclefi2;#ical State, 
or Pope’s Patrimony, obferved in that extenfive diltrict, His 
doitription is accompanied with explications and remarks on the 

alums, 
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alums, the alum-ftone, the bafaltes, and other natural curiofities 
that he met with in this excurfion. In that confiderable fpace 
(of 110 Italian miles in length, and 50 in breadth ) ete lies 
between the Appenines and the Mediterranean, and comprehends 
the greateft part of the Pope’s territories, there are evident marks 
of the ravages of fire, as volcanic prod uctions of every kind are 
found in this extenfive traét of !and, wherever the obferver turns 
his view. But that which pric cipally merits attention, accorde 
ing to our Author, is the formation or ftruéture of thefe vol- 
canic hills and rifing grounds, their fituation, the fubftances 
that compofe them, and the pofition of their ftrata. All thefe 
announce vifivly the violent action of fire, combined with the 
permanent and regular action of water, and induce our traveller 
to think, that the fea formerly covered thefe regions ; that rocks 
and ifles arofe from it by the efforts of fubmarine volcanos ; ; and 
that tnefe volcanic eruptions removed, by their volume, the wa- 
tery element. When the fea retired, the volcano gradually loft 
it activity, and was at length totally extinguifhed. ‘Thus one 
of the moft beautiful diftriéts of Italy was rsh by the reciproe 
cal eff ri. of two difcordant elements ! 

2 Lettera, &e. i.e. A Letter from the Abbé Fontana to the 
Chevalier de Lorgna. Florence. 1786.—This Letter contains 
new experiments, defigned to confirm the learned Abbé’s opi- 
nion, that water, pafling through hot tubes, which have nota 
red heat, does not undergo any decompofition. He repeated the 
experiments of M. Lavoifier, and other French pbilofophers ; 
but he has not drawn from them the fame conclufions, nor exe 
plained the phenomena they exhibit, in the fame manner. He 
found, indeed, as they had done, that water, pafling over the 
interior furface of an iron tube wel] heated, loft a part of its vo- 
Jume; and that, on the other hand, a certain portion of inflame 
mable air was formed by this paflage: he alfo found, that the 
iron had gained in weight the fame quantity which the water 
had loft, after a deduction made of what had been converted 
into inflammable air. But, inftead of concluding from thence, 
as has been done, that water is a mixed body, compofed of in- 
flammable air, which it yields in effect, and of dephlogifticated 
air, which is /uppofed to have entered into the hot iron, whofe 
weight is increaled, our ingenious Abbe explains the phenome- 
non in a very different manner. He confiders the heated iron as 
in a ftate, of all others, the moft adapted to make it lofe its phlo- 
gifton, and it is to this that he attributes the formation and de- 
velopement of the inflammable air in the experiment under con- 
fideration. He confiders, moreover, the exiftence of dephlogifti- 
cated air as an element of the water, and its entrance into the 
iron, as mercly imaginary: and as it was a portion of water, 
and not of dephlogifticated air, that was wanting, he thinks it 
much 
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much more natural to fuppofe, that it was confequently this 
portion of water, which had entered into the iron.—We think 
fo too.—But however that may be, this letter is well worth 
perufal. The penetrating eye of the Abbé de FonTAna is fine 
gularly adapted to obferve nature in her rea/ forms, and to per- 
ceive the illufions that fo often accompany the fubtile experi- 
ments, that are, at this day, made in natural philofophy,—and 
his reafoning is as juft as his eye is quick and piercing. 

4. Trattato, &c. i.e. An hiftorical and critical Treatife con- 
cerning the epidemical Diforder among the Horned Cattle, in 
the Year 1784. By M. Zeno Buonciovanni, M.D. at 
Verona *.—The mortality raged fo violently among the cattle in 
feveral parts of Italy, in the year 1784, that the inhabitants, and 
particularly thofe who lived in the country and the villages, 
were under the alarming apprehenfions of fatal confequences to 
themfelves from this epidemical diforder, efpecially as the cattle 
infeéted with it were frequently flaughtered and ufed for food, 
The Author of this treatife, affifted by other phyficians of Ve- 
rona, made feveral experiments in order to difpel the anxiety of 
the Public. Among other trials, they contrived a method of 
making dogs and other animals fwallow the infected fluids of 
the cows and oxen, and even their bile, which was fufpeéted to 
be the principal feat of the difeafe ; the refult of thefe trials an- 
fwered their wifhes, for to none of thefe animals was the conta- 

ion communicated. ‘The detail of thefe experiments, together 
with the fymptoms of the difeafe, its progrefs, and the remedies 
employed in the cure, are related with order, perfpicuity, and 
judgment, in this ufeful work. 

5. Flora Pedemontana, &c. i, e. The Piedmontefe Flora; or a 
methodical Enumeration of the native or indigenous Plants of 
the Duchy of Piedmont. By M. ALLion1. 3 Vols. Folio, en- 
riched with g2 Plates. Turin. 1785.—The Author of this 
fplendid work is confidered as one of the moft celebrated Natu- 
ralifts in Italy. His Effays on Natural Hiftory, which are pub- 
lifhed in the Memoirs of the Academy of Turin, are well known, 
and highly applauded by the connoifleurs in that line of {cience ;. 
and the prefent important work, which is the fruit of long la- 
bour and ftudy, will, no doubt, add confiderably to his reputa- 
tion. He has defcribed in this work 2813 plants, which he 
found growing wild in the duchy of Piedmont ; thofe contained 
in the third volume are the new ones difcovered by him; thofe 
that are already known acquire a kind of novelty by his defcrip- 
tion, which is drawn from nature, and not from books. 

6. HEIOAOT rv Acxpasy ra Evpioxoucva, &c. i. e. The Works 





* See our account of an epidemical difeafe among the cattle, with 


an anatomical defcription of its feat, in our lait Appendix, p. 535. 
of 
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of Hefiod, publifhed in large Odtavo, at the Royal Printing- 
prefs at Parma. 1785.—-This edition, which is remarkable for 
its typographical beauty anJ fplendor, dors honour to ‘he muni- 
ficence and good talte of the Arcoduke Ferdinand, under whofe 
protection it is publdhed. The original Greek 1s piinted .» the 
fame beautiful characters with the Anacreon, of which we cave 
an account when it appeared. It is accompanied w'tn an ele- 
gant tranflation ia Latin verfe, by the Abbe Zamagna, who has 
alfo enriched it with critical Notes, and a ‘earad Pretice 

7. Varia Leétiones Veteris Teflamenti ex immenfa MSS editorum 
Codicumque Congerie haufia, et ad samarit. Textum, ad vetu/tiffimas 
Verfiones, ad accuratiores facre Critica Fontes ac Leges examinate, 
Opera et Studio Jou. Bern. de Rossi, VP. P.&e. Votumenl], 
Parme. 1785. 4to. 202 pages —This tecons volume contains 
the books of Numbers, Deuteronom:, Fofhua, ‘Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings. We formerly * mentioned the fi: tt vo! ume of this important 
wok; athird, &c, are foon expected ‘o bring it to aconclufion, 

8. Lettere Odeporiche, &c. i.e. Leiters of a Traveller, or 
Travels through the Peninfula of Cizicum, Bruffa, and Nice. By 
the Abbé Dominic Sestini1, Member of the Academy of 
Florence. 2 Vols. 8vo, Leghorn. 1785.—We have had feve- 
ral times + occafion to make honourable mention of the itinerary 
Letters of this inftructive and entertaining traveller, The prin-~ 
cipal objects in the prefent publication are the cities of Bruffa 
and Nice in Bythinia, of which our Author’s defcription will be 
read with pleafure, 

9. Differtazioni, Lettere, e altre Operette, &c. i. e. Differtations, 
Letters, and other Pieces, compofed by the celebrated P. Ant. 
Maria Luptof Florence; revifed, digefted, and now publifhed, 
for the firft time, by FRAN. ANT. ZACCARIA. 2 Vols. 4to, 
Faenza. 1785.—The firf of thefe volumes contains twelve Dif- 
fertations (of which a few were formerly publifhed) on the Bap- 
tifmal Fonts, and other ancient monuments, relative to the reli- 
gious cuftoms and worthip of the early profeflurs of Chriftianity, 
and alfo on a great variety of infcriptions and fymbols, that are 
conneéted with the hiftory of the Coriftian church. In the fe 
cond volume there are fifteen Diflertations and twenty-three 
Letters on ancient remains, relative to profane hiftory, 

10. La Vita di Taff. i.e. The Lite of Taflo, compofed by 
the Abbe P. Ant. SERASs1, and dedicated to her Royal High- 
nefs Maria Beatrix d’Efte, Archduchefs of Auftria, 4to. Rome, 
1785.—This mafterly piece of biography 1s a new and valuable 
acquifition to the literary hiftery of Italy. It has long been 
looked for with impatience, and its appearance has fully an- 
fwered the expectations of the Public. The life, the adventures, 





* Vid. Rev. vol. Ixxit. p. 536. 
+t Vid. particularly vol. Ixxi. p. 584. 
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the calamities and productions of Tasso, form a very interefting 
fubject, both for narration and literary diicuffion ; and the Abbé 
Seraffi has treated this fubject with tatte, erudition, and critical 
fagacity. 

11. Memorie per fervire @ la Vita, &c. i.e. Memoirs of the 
Life of METASTASIO, together with the Life of JomELLI; con- 
taining an hiftorical Account of the Progreis of Dramatic Poe- 
try, and Theatrical Mufic 8vo. 7’. ~‘Tnis publication, the 
Autho: of which is Sig. XavieR MarFFEt, will be an agree- 
able prefent to the lovers of the fine arts. 

12. Lettera, &c. i. e. A Letter fiom a Tufcan Traveller, 
written from the Ifle of Cyprus to a Member of the Aca- 
demy of Florence. Leghorn. 1786.—Encertainment and in- 
ftruétion are agreeably blended together in this epiftle. The 
local defcriptions are animated and picturefque: the hiftorical 
relations are learned and curious, and the whole is enlivened 
with a happy mixture of judicious reflections and elegant touches 
of cheerful wit and good-humour,—This is one of the Letter- 
writers whofe correfpondence we with to fee continuede 

13. Fift.a particolare e generale, &c. ¢. e. General and particu- 
lar Views of natural Philofophy, in feveral Effays, fome analyti- 
cal and others elementary. By Father Carto BarvetTri, 
Profeflor of Natural Philofophy at Padua, 4to. 4 Vols. Pavia, 
1786.—The 1ft of thefe volumes contains an Analytical Effay 
on Heat; the 2d, the Principles of Meteorology; the 3d, the 
Principles of Aerology and Optics; the 4th, Preliminary Dif- 
courfes on General Phyfics, and two Letures on the fame fub- 
ject, which, as we learn, is to be continued in fubfequent vo- 
Jumes. ‘This work we have not yet feen; but we have heard it 
highly applauded, by good judges, as having great merit, both 
with refpect to matter and ftyle. 

14. Delle Sctenze utile e delle dilettevoli, &c. 1. e. A Differta- 
tion on the ufeful Sciences, and thofe that have only Pleafure 
for their Objcét, confidered in their Relation to the Happinefs of 
Man. 4to. 60 pages. Venice. 1786.—There is a great deal 
of good philofophy, both moral and dialectical, in the few pages 


of this ingenious pamphlet. AA—~— er 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1786, 
CoMMERCE. 

Art. 15. The Situation of Ship Owners, Shippers of Goods, and 


Underwriters, fince the Jate Determination as to the Lofs of, or 
Damage to, Goods by Fire, or Robbery, on Ship-board, &c. 

gto. 4d. Evans. 1786. 
HIP owners having been declared anfwerable for the fafe delivery 
S of goods committed to their charge for conveyance, with the fingle 
excepuon 
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exception expreffed in bills of lading, of the dangers of the fea; and 
the writer of this traét declaring on the other part, that fhip owners 
have not hitherto been confidered as anfwerable for lofs or damage 
by robbery or fire: he propofes thefe dangers to be alfo excepted in 
bills of lading, until an application can be made to parliament on 
the fubject. 

A carrier by land and a carrier by fea both undertake the fame 
truft of conveyance ; but exercifing this profeflion under a very dif- 
ferent circumftance, the one travelling on land, and the other on 
water ; an indemnity againtt the lofs of goods by fea was neceflary to 
place them upon an equality: all other hazards being common, and 
jt is reafonable to think, all other obligations. ‘The Author argues 
that the propofed exception againft robbery and fire affords under- 
writers no claim to an increafe of premium, becaufe it will not alter 
their fituation, thefe hazards being included in their policies. Thefe 
circumftances may be fairly referred to merchants and underwriters. 


AGRICULTURE. N. 
Art. 16. 4 Plan and Dejcription of a Drill Plough which fows 


all Kinds of Seeds at any Diftance or Depth, from three to ten 

Inches, upon Ridges or flat Land, or fows four equal diftant 

Rows at one Foot, or three at one Foot and a Half, or two Rows 

at ten Inches: with fome different Conftructions of Drills. 8vo, 

1s. 6d. Hookham. 178%. 

The drill here deicribed is one of thofe mufhroom machines which 
are often feen to itart up in this great metropolis to figure for a day 
or two, and then drop into perpetual oblivion. In the conftruction 
of a drill, one particular only has ever occafioned any difficulty to 
artilts the way of delivering the {ceeds properly ; and that difficulty 
has never yet, that we know @f, been properly removed, though it 
has been much more obviated by many contrivances with which the 
Public have been Jong acquainted, than in this new invention. So 
imperfect indeed is the machine here recommended, that we fufpect 
it muft be the contrivance of one who never faw the prictical difh- 
culties that muit ever occur in the operation here alluded to. We 
cannot imagine a more mortifying fcene than would be exhibited 
the proprietor fhould he be called out, tetore a refpectable company, 
to exemplify in practice the regulating his machine, in order to 
make it perform what, in theory, it does with fuch exact mathema- 
tical precifion. 

The contrivance for preventing earth from failing to the left fide 
of the plough in hoeing (which is not mentioned in the title-page) 
is fimple, and better calculated for the end propofed. It confilts of 
a ilip of fheet iron to be occafionally fixed between the coulter and 
breait of the plough. By a fkilful ploughman, however, the incon- 
venience, propofed to be obviated by this contrivance, is not much 
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NoRTHERN FIsHeERieEs, &e. 

Art. 17. Obfervations on the Northern Fi/beries, with a Difcourfe 
on the Expediency of e‘tablifhing tithing Stations, or {mall Towns, | 
in the Highlands of Scotland, and the Hebrides Iflands. To 
which is added, the lait Report of the Committee appointed by 

the 
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the Houfe of Commons to enquire into the State of the Britih 

Fifheries. By John Knox. 8vo. 3s. Walter. 1786. 

The labours of the indefatigable Mr. Knox, in the laudable view 
of ferving his country in a way litcle thought of, and fcarce attempt- 
ed by other men, are too well known to the Public to need from us 
any particular detail on the prefent occafion, efpecially as we have 
already enlarged on the fubject, in our review of Mr. K.’s former 
work *, and of Dr. Anderfon’s valuable publication, of which an 
account appeared in our number for the lalt month. We take this 
opportunity of briefly oblerving, that a third, and much enlarged 
edition, of Mr. K.’s View of the Briti/h Empire has lately been pub- 
lithed +, with many improvements. 

PoLITICAL. 

Art. 18. 4 fort Treatife on the Inflitution of Corporations, and an 
Enquiry into the Conduct of the Bench of the Corporation of Maid- 
ftope, from the Acceffion of the Zor‘es under the prefent Charter to 
the prefent Time. 1zmo. 1s. (No Bookfeller named). 1736. 

It appears, by the reprefentation here given, that the freemen of 
Maidftone are divided into two parties, the Whigs and the TZortes ; 
the latter have long ufurped the management of the political con- 
cerns of the corporation, which they have arbitrarily governed upon 
true Tory principles; that much bickering and feveral law-fuits 
have been the confequence; but that at la# the Whigs have been 
victorious in an ele&tion of common councilmen; whence the Au- 
thor, exultingly, proclaims the downfall of the oppofite party. The 

amphlet is not ill written ; and contains fome juit obfervations on 
the origin of bodies corporate, 

Art. 19. 4 Letter from Mr. Pigot, near Geneva, to the Right 
Honourable William Pitt, on th eceflity and Advantage of a 
Taxation on the Public Funds. 4to. 6d. Ridgway. 1786. 
Poor Old England is in danger, and empiricifm hopes to be em- 

ployed. Some few Regulars, however, ftill continue to prefcribe for 

her :—when fhe is given over by them, it will be time enough to call 

in the affiftance of Quacks. A.B 

POLICE. cone 


Art. 20. An Account of the Societies for the Reformation of Manners 
in the lait Century, with fome Remarks adapted to the prefent 
Period, and an Abitract of various penal Laws. 8vo. 6d. Riving- 
ton. 1786. 

We are told that this performance was publifhed by a Society 
eftablifhed in Huddersfield in Yorkthire, with a view to promote a re- 
formation of manners, agreeably to a plan recommended in fome 
refolutions paffed at a juitice meeting held at Pontefract. It confitts 
chiefly of extracts from a book pubdlifhed in 1699, entitled, * An 
Account of the Societies for the Reformation of Manners in England 
and Ireland, with a Perfuafive for Perfons of all Ranks to be zealous 
in promoting the Execution of the Laws againft Profanenefs and 
Debauchery, &c.’ ‘The intention of the prefent performance is to 
fhew that the {cheme is not unprecedented, and that many advan- 





* View of the Briti/> Empire, &c. See Rev. Vol. Ixxi. p- 266. 
+ ln two volumes, 8y¥o. 10s. 
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tages may arife from fimilar focieties in this age, in which there is an 

« alarming prevalence of vice and immorality.’ R— 

Art. 21. An Addrefs to the Grand "Furies, Conflables, and Church: 

. Wardens. In which it is proved that they are bound by their 
Oaths to execute the Laws againit Vice and Immorality, 12mo, 
21 pages. Wakefield printed. 1786. 

This is the production of one of the focieties mentioned in the 
preceding article, with a view to encourage and engage conftables 
and church-wardens to affift them in the profecution of their defign, 
We would humbly advife thefe Genlemen Reformers to be very cir- 
cumfpeét in their proceedings, and to take good heed lett, in their 
zeal for God’s houfe, they give Way, in any degree, to the in. 
fluence of fanatici/m, throw additimal weight into the feale of ecc/e- 
fraftical power, awake the dorman fpirit of the far-chamber, and 
pave the way for a Proteftant inguifiion. The horrid Romifh inqui- 
fition was founded on the moft plawd/e pretences, 

Art. 22. Thoughts on the Conftructin and Management o Prifons: 
with “ite, to the intended Hufe of Correétion in A bid 
Svo. 6d. Gardner. 1786. 

An aét of parliament having beembtained to enable the juttices 
of Middlefex to ere&t a houfe of coection, the eftimate of which 
amounts to 30,000/. ; and the magilates of Middlefex having been 
expofed to illiberal and indifcrimitte abufe, Particularly in the 
fpeech of an eminent counfellor bore the Houfe of Lords,—for 
thefe reafons, the Author of this fenfie letter has taken up his pen, 
to explain the objects in view, in re{pt to this new building, Thefe 
are itated to be—fecurity—health~orre&tion—and reformation ; 
four objets that prove the magiftrateo have acted from a due fenfe 


of the true interefts of human fociety 
EDUCATON, N. 


Art. 23. MM. Corderii Colloquiorunenturia felefa; or a fele& 
Century of M. Corderius’s Collogs, with a literal Tranflation 
of the firft fixty, and two Vocabules at the End. 12mo. 14s. 3d. 
Becket. - 

Every attempt to facilitate the thod of teaching a language 
merits the thanks of both mafter ancholar. The Rev. J. Farrer, 
matter of the grammar-f{chool at Wit le Wear in Durham, whom 
we find to; be the compiler of this tk, has divided it into three 
parts. “Tho firft confifts of fixty colhies, with a literal traniflation 
in a column oppofite to the Latin ine fame page ; the fecond of 
twenty longer colloquies, placed in ‘order of conftru@ion, with- 
out a tranflation; the third, of tweultill longer than the former, 
in the order of the Author, agreeabb the natural arrangement of 
the Latin language. At the end aro vocabularies, one contain- 
ing all the indeclinable words in thzlection, and the other, the 
declinable ones, with their parfe anaglith, _. He 
Art. 24. 4 Series of Prints of Scrip Hiflory, defigned as Or. 

naments for thofe Apartments w: Children receive the firft 

Rudiments of their Education. {]4to. 10d. Marfhall. 

The intention of the Author of tlPrints is, to convey in a fa. 
m.liar manner the outlines of univeniftory, in imitation of Ma- 
daiwe Genlis’s method: See her de and Theodore, We approve 

of 
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of the idea ; and from the execution of the work, which is fuperio# 
to the generality of books defigned for children, we doubt not that 
it will anfwer the end propofed. This publication is to be co fider~ 


ed as No. I. of an intended feries. as en 


Art. 25. 4 Defcription of a Set of Prints of Scripture Hi ory, 
contained in a Set of eafy Leflons. Small gto. 4d. Marthall, 
A plain, concife, and familiar explanation, with a few moral re. 

flections, of the principal faéts reprefented by the prints above men- 

tioned. The eafe and fimplicity of the language in which thefe dea 

{criptions are delivered, are well adapted to the Capacities of thofe 

for whom they were intended. Do 

Art. 26. Traité relatif a la Table gravie pour la Conjugaifon a 
Verbes Frangois et Anglois. f 'Treatife relative to the engraved 
‘Table for the Conjugation of’rench and Englifh Verbs, By G. 
Conte, Mafter of the Frencl and Englith Languages. Sold by 
the Author, No. 32, BridgesStreet, Covent Garden. 1786. 
To proficients in the Frenctlanguage thefe tables may appear 

fufliciently clear and practical ;but the Tyro, we think, will be 

puzzled by them. To him wevould always recommend the plain 

and fimple grammar of M. Rogflard. A B 

MiuTarRy. _™ 

Art. 27. The Private Soldier’and Militia Man's Friend. Dedi- 
cated, by Permiflion, to Ld Charles Spencer, Reprefentative 
jn Parliament, and Colonel: the Oxfordthire Militia, By Henry 
Trenchard, Serjeant-Major 1zmo. 3d. Kearfley. 1786. 
This little traét is intended recommend, to foldiers, obedience, 

ceconomy, cleanlinefs, &c.: 1Ifo treats of defertion, difobedience, 

mefling, promotion, &c. andontains receipts for cleaning their 
fire-arms, hats, caps, and othehings. It is well calculated to anz 

{wer the defign, as coming fron fellow-foldier, whom we applaud 

for having fpent his leifure te in this ufeful manner. We with 
him a good fale, though we thk that if his little production could 
be diftributed gratis among thc for whofe ufe and advantage it js 
intended, it would ftand a bet chance of doing good, than at pre- 
fent, as very few foldiers can ard to duy books: we are alfo afraid 
that they cannot {pare money purchate the materials here {peci- 
fied for cleaning their arms, & fome of which are too dear for the 


ay of a poor private. 
P y Pp Ht ORY. G.£.G., 
Art. 28. The Hiftory of Alcoa Europe, with an Account of the 


Decline and Fall of the Roi Empire, and a View of the Pro- 
refs of Society from the F of the modern Kingdoms to the 

Peace of Paris in 1763. Imeries of Letters from a Nobleman 

to his Son. The 2d Editiorlarged and greatly improved. 8vo, 
Vols. 11. 10s. Boards. dinfons. 1785, 

‘This work is divided into tparts, Part J. entitled, * From the 
Rife of modern Kingdoms te Peace of Weitphalia in 1648 *,’ 
firft publifhed in 1779, and PU. * From the Peace of Weftpha- 
lia in 1648 to the Peace of Pan 1763 +,—in 1784.’ For the ge- 





* See Review, vol. 1x1. p. t See Rev. vol. Ixxii. Pp: 94. 
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neral characters of the performance we refer our Readers to the ace 
counts we have formerly given of it. The prefent edition is en- 
riched with copious chronological tables prefixed to each volume, 
which are a confiderable improvement of the work. Wecould have 
wifhed Mr. Ruffell, whom, by a dedication to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, we find.to be the Author, had followed our advice in a former 
article, by fubjoining an alphabetical Index to this ufeful publica- 








tion. —_— en 


Art. 29. The Hiflory of the Reign of Philip the Third, King of 
Spain. The firft four Books by Robert Watfon, LL. D. Princi- 
pal of the United College in the Univerfity of St. Andrews; and 
the two laft by Wm. Thompfon, LL. D. 2d Edition. .2 Vols, 
8vo. 428. Boards. Robinfons. 1786. 
This impreffion differs from the former * by the addition of an Ap- 

endix, containing ‘ a Journal of the Conference betwixt his Ma- 
jefty’s commiffioners and the commiflioners of the King of Spain and 

Arch-dukes of Auftria, Dukes of Burgundy, &c. at the treating 

and concluding of a peace with the aforefaid princes at Somerfet- 

Hovfe in London, anno 1604.’ ‘This conference, which feems to 

have been carried on with great dignity and decorum, and ably fup- 

ported by the extraordinary abilities of the commiflioners, befide 
gratifying the curious reader with a detail of facts, lays open, as the 
editor juftly obferves, the views and interefts of the Courts of Lon- 
don and Madrid; it throws much light on the ftate of commerce at 


that time, and on the fentiments, manners, and gencral character 


of the age. Deo 


VoyraGeEs and TRAVELS, 

Art. 30. Captain Cook’s third and laf? Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean, in the Years 1776—1780. Faithfully abridged from the 
4to Edition publithed by Order of his Majefty. LIlluftrated with 
Copper-plates. 12mo. 38. 6d. Boards. Fielding, &c. 

The narrative part of this celebrated voyage is here given, in a 
pocket fize, and fome of the ornamental plates are reduced within 
the compafs of a duodecimo page. There are, no doubt, many 
readers to whofe convenience fuch an edition will be thought well 
adapted, 

A fhort account of the life of Captain Cook is prefixed. 

NaTuRAL History. 

Art. 31. Natural Hiflory, general and particular, by the Count 
de Buffen. ‘Tranflated into Englith, with Notes and Obferva- 
tions, by William Smellie, Member of the Antiquatian and Royal 
Societies of Edinburgh. Vol. the Ninth. 8vo. 8s. Cadell, &c. 
This volume, containing feveral curious facts relative to the hif- 

tory of the earth, is a fupplement to the eight volumes mentioned in: 

our Review for Nov. 1782, which the editor has now added to a fe+: 
cond edition of his tranflation ; and, to accommodate the purchafers: 
of the former volumes, it is fold feparately._ . (ort: 

The fyftem of Buffon being founded on conjéctures, requires every 
aid that can be brought for its fupport. Additions and corre€tions 
to fuch a work, which tend to -remove objections, mruft be highly 
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* Of which fee an agcopat in our Review, Vol. Ixix. posg. F 
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acceptable to the reader, who may wifh for illuftrations of thofe pafa 
fages that are doubtful and obfcure. 

Thefe additions and corrections relate to the Count’s theory of the 
formation of the planets, to geography, to the production and firua- 
tions of flrata, and other particulars concerning the internal {ftruc- 
ture of the earth: but the greateit part of the volume contains faéts 
and arguments in fupport of the doctrine delivered im the treatife, 
entitled, Les Epoques de la Nature. The tranflator thinking ‘ this 
theory too fanciful to receive the general approbation of the cool and 
deliberate Briton,’ has, inftead of a tranflation, given only a general 
view of the pofitions laid down in it. 

‘For an account of the Epogues de la Natare fee our Review, vol. 


LXI. p. 531. and vol. LXII. p. 397. R-—-m ' 


MATHEMATICS. 

Art. 32. A Treatife of practical Arithmetic and Book-keeping by 
fingle Entry. By William Tinwell, Teacher of the Mathema- 
tics, Newcaftle. Printed forthe Author. 1785. 

Thomas Dilworth, fehoolmafter in Wapping, was the firft who 
thought of putting a text-book in arithmetic into ge hands of his 
pupils, and of writing a book proper for that purpofe. It was one 
of thofe happy thoughts of which every perfon fees the propriety, 
the inftant it is mentioned, and is flrack with furprize that he him- 
felf had not thought of before. This mode of teaching has proved 
of confiderable benefit to the fcholar, greatly eafed the teacher, 
and has been a vait fource of profit to the bookfeller. How it 
operated with refpect to the poor Author we can only conjecture ; 
as he continued to drudge on for his mafter, Mr. Deputy Kent, to 
the end of his life. Since Dilworth’s book was publifhed, fifty 
others (we are perfuaded we fpeak within compafs) have been writ- 
ten on the fame plan, and fome improvements have been made on 
the original Author, particularly in the fimplicity and concifenefs of 
the rules and directions; and, perhaps, fomewhat in the neatnefs 
and variety of the examples: but we think there is yet room for 
great improvement in this refpect. 

Mr. Tinwell affigns as a reafon for appearing in print, that 
he has endeavoured ‘ to render the ftudy of praétical arithme- 
tic as eafy as poffible, and to remove thofe redundancies which are 
too often found in books of this kind.’ That * in purfuance of 
this defign, care has been taken, efpecially in the firft fimple rules, 
not to harafs the fcholar with any thing foreign to the rule he is 
learning.’ For example, * Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
and Divifion, are forft treated of in integers; and as the gradation 
in learning, particularly with beginners, cannot, in his opinion, be 
200 imperceptible, the learner is troubled with nothing but merely 
to add, fubtrac, &c. after which, the manaer of arranging the 
queftion, according to the rule, is tanght; and laftly, the numbers 
in the queftions are given in words at length, which not only exer- 
cifes the two firft. parts, but alfo exemplifies notation.” How far 
thefe minute points merit notice we will not pretend to judge; per- 
haps they may fometimes be neceflary where the capacity is more 
narrow than ordinary ; but we with not to difcourage thefe humble 


attempts tovbe ufeful. 
a — Wea } Art, 
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Art. 33. An Introduétion ta Arithmetic, confifting of printed Ex- 
amples in the fir four Rules, with approved Tables of Weights 
and Meafures, detigned to facilitate the Progrefs of young Begin- 
ners, and to diminish the Labour of the ‘Tutor. By William 
Butler. 8vo. 2s. Longman, &c. , 

This being an imperfect work, begun indeed by the fchoolmafter, 
but left to be finithed by his ‘cholars, the tafk of reviewing it mui be 
Jefe in the proper hands. {t is merely a common cyphering book, 
with the feveral fums tated for refolution in print; inftead of being 


written by the matter. N 
Law. ‘ 


Art. 34. Confiderations on the Attorney Tax, and Propofals for 
altering and equalizing the fame, fo as to render it eafy in 
Operation, and juftin Principle. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfley. 1786. 
According to this writer—‘ The tax upon attorneys, folicitors, 

&c. in its prefent form, is exceeding partial and unequal, and per- 

haps the greateft curb on genius of any now exifting.? The argu- 

ments ufed to confirm this opinion are juft and forcible, and the 
plan which the Author propofes for altering and equalizing the tax 
merits attention ; it appears to be the refult of a ferious confidera- 
tion of the fubje&: and if the eftimates are juit, without any ex- 

nce in collecting, much more productive than the prefent tax. 

The juftice of its principle is at once apparent, fince it affects 

profeffional men in proportion to the extent of their bufinefs: while, 

according to the prefent’mode of taxation, a man who gains by his 
practice only 20/. per axnum, pays equally with him who acquires aa 
immenfe fortune. — sre 

Art. 35. The Law’s Difpofal of a Perfon’s Eftate who dies without 
aWill, &c. ‘To which is added, The Di/pofal of a Perfon’s Effate 
by Will, &c. By Peter Lovelafs, of the Inner ‘Temple, Gent. 
The 3d Edit. improved. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Uriel, &c. 1786. 
In our laft month’s Review we mentioned the two former editions 

of this work ; and took a brief notice of the difpute between Mr. 

Lovelafs and Mr. Tomlins, Author of a fimilar publication review- 

ed at the fame time. In the preface to this new edition Mr. L. ftilk 

carries on the war with Mr. 'T.; and, in an ‘ additional preface,” 
feems alfo a little piqued at the Monthly Reviewers for not having 
cenfured his competitor’s performance, as he thinks they ought to 
have done, on account of ¢ the very gro/s ab/urdities therein con- 
tained : although’ [he adds] * it is true | omitted to point out fome 
of the particulars z4ereofin my preface.’ Such is the ftyle of Mr. 

L.’s preface; the very gro/s inelegance of which will be fufficiently 

obvious toevery common reader. He talks too of a fuggeftion of 

ours, concerning his having fome defire to keep Wentworth’s * Of- 
fice and duty of Executors’ out of print. The Reviewer never meant 
to convey any fuch /uggeftion; and would therefore recommend 

Mr. L. in his next edition, to revife, particularly the laft paragraph 

of this curious ‘ additional preface ;? and to erafe from it fome of 

the ‘ very grofs? egotifms ‘ therein contained.’ : 

Art. 36. The whole Proceedings on the Trial of an Eje&iment be- 
tween Fobn Dee, on the feveral Demis of Mary Mellifh, Spinfter, and 
ethers, againft Eliza Rankin, Spiniter, at the Bar of his Ma- 

Cc 2 jeity’s 
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jefty’s Court of Common Pleas at Weftminfter, on the roth and the 
11th of May 1786, before Lord Lougborough, and the reft of 
the Judges of Common Pleas. 8vo. 4s. fewed. Debrett. 1786. 
In the 73d volume of our Review, p. 395, we mentioned a former 
trial between thefe contending heirefles, in which a verdict was 
given in favour of Mifs Mellith. On this fecond inveftigation of 
the pretenfions of the rival ladies, Mifs Rankin was victorious. An- 
other trial by bill of eje€tment hath fince been had, in the King’s 
Bench, Weltminifter, in which Mifs Mellith, the plaintiff, fuffered a: 
nonfuit.. The public attention hath been very much excited by this 


extraordinary caule; which, we fuppofe, is not yet brought to a 
final iffue. 


Art. 37. An Alphabetical Index of the Regifiered Entails in Scotland, 
from the pafling of an Act of Parliament in the Year 1685, to 
February 4, 1784. Containing the Number of the Entail as it 
flands on Record, the Volume, the Folio, Date of the Entail, 
Date of Regiftration, Entailers Names, &c. By Samuel Shaw. 
4to. 7s. 6d. Edinburgh printed, and fold by Robinfons, in 
London. 

Every perfon muft, at one time or other, have had occafion to re- 
mark the utility of Indexes; and the importance of them rifes with 
that of the fubject: this, with the credit of the accuracy advanced to 
the avowed compiler, is all the notice that a publication of fuch a na- 
ture calls fer. P 
Art. 38. The Speech delivered by Sir Peter Calvert, LL. D."pre- 

paratory to adjudging a Decree in favour of Mrs. Inglefield. Taken 

in Short-hand by W. Blanchard. 8vo. 1s. Logographic Prefs. 

This was a cafe of alledged adultery, the circumftances of which 
have been abundantly detailed in the newfpapers. The learned 
Civilian, in the fpeech before us, infifted, and concluded, not only 
* that there were no pofitive acts of adultery proved,’ but that there 
was not ‘ that /ituation of the parties proved,’ from which adultery 
might be implied. He therefore exhorted Capt. Inglefield to take 
his wife home, and treat her with matrimonial affection : not doubt- 
ing that, as doth the hufband and the wife ‘ bear excellent charac- 
ters,’ they may ftill render the conjugal ftate very happy. The de- 
cree Was ‘ @ monition’ to the fame effect. 

Art. 39. 4 compendious Syftem of the Bankrupt Laws. By Wm. 
Cook, of Lincoln’s Inn, Efq. Barrifter at Law. 8vo. 8s. Boards. 
Brooke. 17386. 

We have in this valuable publication all the feparate acts con-. 
cerning bankrupts reduced and brought into one point of view ;— 
an undertaking that muft prove ufeful, becaufe all the acts relative 
to this fubject make but one fyitem of law, the whole of which be- 
ing regularly digefted will be of real fervice to the perfons concern- 
ed in the practice, as it will enable them with little trouble to be- 
come acquainted with the contents of all the acts that have been pafied, 
and with every regulation that has been made refpecting bankrupts. 

The Appendix, containing the neceflary inftruétions for procuring 
and carrying on the bufinefs of a commiflion, and alfo a great va- 
riety of precedents, is a performante that will be highly acceptable 
to thofe readers for whofe ufe this compendium is intended, 
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Art. 40. The prefent Praétice of the Court of King’s Bench; cone 


taining ample and complete Inftructions for commencing and de- 

fending Suits, Actions, &c. By John Sheridan, Efq. of the In- 

ner Temple. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Walker, &c. 

As the Court of King’s Bench is the ‘ cu/fos morum of the realm, 
and may punith any offence contrary to the firlt principles of juftice* ;” 
its jurifdiGion is, confequently, very extenfive; it keeps all other 
jurifdiions, within the bounds of their authority ; it compels magi- 
itrates and others to perform with diligence the duty of their refpec- 
tive offices; it protects the liberty of the fubjeét in a f{ummary man- 
ner. From the wide grafp of its jurifdiftion, its practice mult of 
neceflity be extenfive. 

The prefent performance is calgulated to guide the attorney, 
and, by pointing out the various proceedings, to enable him to con- 
duct properly fuch matters as may occur in the courfe of his practice. 
The Author has interfperfed his work with feveral precedents of the 
various writs, ae _— a: - which may be 
ufeful to the younger readers of books in this clafs, le ‘ 

MEDICAL. A — 
Art. 4.4 new Syftem of Midwifery, in four Parts, founded on 
practical Obfervations. The whole illuftrated with Copper-plates. 

By Robert Wallace Johnfon, M.D. ‘The 2d Edition, with Ad- 

ditions. gto. 11. as. Johnfon. 1786. 

In our account of the firft edition of this work, in the Review 
for Auguft 1769, we obferved, that it contained much ufeful in- 
ftruction, and might be perufed with advantage by that clais of read- 
ers to whom it peculiarly belongs. ! 

Dr. Johnfon hath not been able to difcover any rea/ improve. 
ments either in the theory or pra¢tice of the art fince the firft publi- 
cation of his fyftem, but hath had the fatisfaction of being confirm- 
ed in his former opinions by the teft of experience; the additions 
with which this impreflion is enriched, being either elucidations of 
what he had before written, or practical proofs of the merit of his 
theory. . 

The letters of the late Dr. Redman, of Philadelphia, which our Aue 
thor has given us in the Appendix, contain very juit commendations of 
Dr. J.’s well-contrived inftruments. We fincerely with practitioners, 
efpecially the younger ones, to be peculiarly attentive to the Author’s 
prudent maxims relative to the cautious ufe of inftruments in gene- 
ral; a ftrict obfervance of them would effectually reprefs that impe- 
tuofity, which, to the great detriment of the patient, is too often 
obfervable in juvenile operators. CD? 
Art. 42. Medical Reports of the Effect of Arfenic in the Cure’ of 

Agues, Remitting Fevers, and periodic Head-aches. By Thomas 

Fowler, M.D. 8vo. 3s. Johnfon. 1786. 

Dr. Fowler, who has here publifhed 86 cafes of agues, &c. cured 
by arfenic, feems to confider the adminiftration of that dangerous 
mineral poifon as a new difcovery. Had he looked into old writers, 
a ftudy too much neglected by many modern praétitioners, he might 
have collected from them as many, and as demonitrative, proofs of 
—- —semp——ne em — ee 
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the febrifuge qualities of arfenic, as he himfelf has here prefented ta 
the Public. 

As to the propriety of the pra¢tice recommended by the Doéor, 
we have long fince given our opinion about it. ‘Uhe creadful offeéts 
of this very corrofive poifon have deterred rational phyficians from 
adopting it as a remedy in any cale whatever; and the curing any 
difeafe by fo fiery a medicine, we formerly obferved, was driving 
out one devil b, means of another *. —_— Fre 
Art. 43. An Ejjay on Preternatural Labours. By Thomas Dens 

man, M.D. Licentiate in Midwifery of the Callege of Phyfi- 

cians. 8vo, 2s. johnfon. 1786. 

This Efflay contains ufeful directions and rules for fuch cafes as 
belong to the clafs of labours here mentioned. We approve them 
the more, as they tend, in a great meafure, to caution the practi- 
tioner againft that impetuofity which we have jult cenfured in 
Art. 4i. 

By fome accident this performance was mi {laid ; otherwile tt ought 
to have beenwoticed before Article 33 in our Catalogue for July 
Jaft, that being the fourth, and this the third clafs of Dr. Denman’s 


drvifion. 
POETRY. DB? 


Art. 44. Saint Peter’s Ledze, a Serio-comi legendary Tale, in 
Hudibraftic Verfe. By the Author of the Regifer Office. 8v0. 
1s. Davis. 1786. 

Mr. Reed has thought proper to refume the tak fo happily exes. 
cuted a century ago by Butler; though we do not readily conceive 
what outward call there is for flogging the faints in thefe free and 
eafy times, when they are not numerous enough to be troublefome, 

The argument of the tale is thus prefixed : 

| © Saint Peter in his eafy chair 

Sits dozing: to his Lodge repair 

Souls made immortal : He infpeéts 

Their Pafiports : af their feveral Sets ; 
And, after fome confabulation, 

Shows each where lies his heavenly ftation.’ 

After a fufficient fample of different religious perfuafions, St, 
Peser is applied to by the fpirit of one, who, contenting himfelf with 
a general profeflion of the leading tenets of natural religion, dif- 
claimed a connexion with any exclufive pious brotherhood whats 
ever. 

* O’er-fpread with joy th’ Apoftle’s Phiz is, 

And ftrait the Spirit’s hand he feizes, 

Which thaking heartily, he cries, 

Welcome, good Sir, to Paradife. 

Should we your virtuous life proclaim, 

*T would fill the prieftly tribe with thame; 

Or in thefe Bigots raife fome rancour, 

Whofe hot-brain’d zeal was their Sheet- Anchor. 
* Since you the moral path have tried, 

Reafon and not the Prief your Guide, 





* Vide Monthly Rev. vol. lii. p. 533. a 
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All mental flavery difdaining, 
Purfuing Good, from III abitaining, 
Range wherefoever you’re inclin’d, 
To no one fpot of blifs confin’d : 
Range thro’ thefe Realms, whofe {pace immenfe is, 
And view, in rapture loft your fenfes, 
The countlefs wonders Heaven has wrought, 
$o far furpafling human thought. 
‘ When you’ve a leifure hour to {pend 
In focial converfe with a Friend, 
Think of my 4dge, and hither come: 
- You'll find me conftantly at home. 
You may even ftake your Soul to meet here 
A friendly welcome from Saint Peter. 
If I had judg’d Jike you, my fate 
Had ne’er confin’d me to this Gate.’ 
The reader may now form his own judgment of the plan of St, 
Peter’s Lodge, and eftimate the merit of this verfification of an old 
jell. 
Art. 45. A Defcription of the various Scenes of the Summer Seafit 
aPoem. 8vo. as. 6d. Diily. 1736. 
In four introductory ftanzas, the Author propofes his fubject, and 
invokes the afliftance of his guardian angels : 
« Sweet fummer, through creation’s realm, 
With lavith bounty, has difplay’d 
The charms that forrow overwhelm, 
Imparadizing all the mead. 


I would refound in kindred ftrains, 
J}luftrious honours here reveai’d ; 

And borrow notes from heav’nly plains, 
TI” attune the theme by cherubs peal’d. 


But what fhall favour me inclin’d 
T’extol, of water gems bereft? 
What penetrative thought can find 
Conceal’d and fcatter’d jewels left? 


Good angels, who attendant wait 

To ferve and guard me, lend your aid; 
Arriv’d from the celeftial gate, 

You’ll not our Sov’reign’s works degrade.’ 

Thefe good angels muft certainly have had fome other earneft bufi- 
nefs in hand at the time the Author called them ; for we perceive no 
marks of their afliltance throughout tke whole poem. ‘The next 
&anza will thew that he was obliged to proceed alone: 

* Morning, with folitary gloom, 
Lies drowly in cool Nature’s lap: 
Faint are the gleams that yet prefume ; 
No gentlé breezes pinions flap.’ 
Pinions fap! That is, the angels were nat come; and furely no an- 
gel, unlefs he had been as drowfy as the morning is here defcribed to 
be, could have fuffered fuch a degrading line to ftand; but would 
rather have fubftituted, 
To interrupt the focial nap, 
Cee That 


a 
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That is the nap of Nature, who like an old nurfe, fat nodding over 
drowfy Morning dozing in hercool lap. We would cheerfully affit 
our Author farther, in the abfence of his truant angels, but other 
bufinefs obliges us to give him the flip alfo: we cannot leave him 
however, without advifing him not to think of defcribing the other 
feafons, till a fecond impreffion of Sommer is called for. 

Art. 46. The Grave; by Robert Blair. To which is added 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church-yard. With Notes, by George 
Wright, Eig. 8vo: 1s.. Fielding. 1786. 

There is fome propriety in publifhing, together, an edition of thefe 
two celebrated, and, in fome refpects, fimilar poems. Blair’s ver 
popular production has been, for fome time, fcarce: though it hath, 
no doubt, undergone many impreffions fince the firft in 1742.—The 
Editor is miftaken in referring its original publication to the year 
1747.—With refpe& to Mr. Wright’s notes, they chiefly confift of 
parallel paflages from Hervey, Young, &c. 

Art. 47. The Religion of a Lawyer, a Crazy Tale. 8vo. rs. 6d, 

Walker. 1786. 

' The moft miferable ballad that was ever ftrung againft a wall, isa 

claflic compofition in comparifon with this. execrable mefs of uniform 

ftupidity ; in which we cannot find one couplet good enough to afford 
us the confolation of knocking down a blockhead with fome of his 

own nonfenfe. . 

Art. 48. The Vindication of Fame; an Ode in Honour of John 
Howard, Efq. Infcribed to the Howardian Committee. 4to. 1s. 
Dilly. 1786. 

A well-meant encomium on the philanthropy and benevolence of 
the age ; with particular reference to the promoters of the fcheme 
for a monument in honour of the excellent Jonn Howarp. 

Art. 49. The Triumph of Benevolence; a Poem. Occafioned by 
the national Defign of erecting a Monument to John Howard, 
Efq. <A new Edition corrected and enlarged. ‘l'o which are 
added, Stanzas on the Death of Jonas Hanway, E/g. 4to. 1s. 6d. 
Nichols, &c. 1786. 

We gave an accouut of this poem, on the appearance of the firft 
edjtion: See Rev. for Sept. p. 223, Confiderable additions are now 
made, by the very ingenious, but unknown *, Author. We obferve 
not fewer than 22 new ftanzas. ‘The verfes in commemoration of 
Mr. Hanway appear to come from the fame pen: and they are not 
unworthy of either the writer or the fubject. 

Art. 50. The Vale of Innocence. A Vifion. Verfes to an Infant 
Daughter, and Sonnets on feveral Subjects. By the Rev. J. Black, 
gto. 1s. Johnfon. 1755. gi 


* A beauteous Nympu before the Queen appear’d 
Whom to behold, her eyes fhe gently rear’d: 





- 


* Tous, at leaft, totally unknown. The Editor’s advertifement 
fpeaks of the Triumph of Benevolence as * a prefent from an anony- 
mous author to the Howardian Committee ; who commifiioned their 
Printer to publifh it for the benefit of the Howarpian Funp.’ 
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On her white bofom, which with eafy fwell, 

Rofe foft, yet firm, her graceful treffes fell; 

O’er her fair face, Health’s rofy hues were {pread ; 
In her moift eyes, Love’s purple lightnings play’d : 
She lowly bending the fair Queen addrefs’d, 

And in few words her humble fuit exprefs’d.’ 

The fair Queen might find out who this Nymph was, by fomething 
that is not exprefed; but we fhould have been long puzzled for her 
name, if the poet had not informed us in the margin that the Nymph 
was called Puserty. The Abbefs of Quedlinburgh, whom 
Sterne hath celebrated for her dexterity in drawing of wéifers for 
the entertainment of the chafte fifterhood, would have hit off the 
Nymph’s likenefs with more {kill and exattnefs. 

He was jultly accounted a forry painter, who having drawn a pic- 
ture, by which he defigned to reprefent the king of beatts, found it 
neceflary to explain whom it was intended for, and wrote underneath 
—This is a lion, lef it fhould be miftaken for a lefs noble animal. 

DRAMATIC. B-kh 
Art. 51. Richard Coeur de Lion. An Hiftorical Romance. From 
the French of M. Sedaine. As performed at the Theatre Royal 

Drury Lane. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1786. 

This Opera (for fo it might have been entitled) is not very de- 
lightful to read ; but it has maintained, by virtue of ftage embellifh- 
ments, and good performance, a tolerable footing on ‘ ‘The boards.” 
It is founded on the ftory of King Richard’s imprifonment in the 
dominions of the Duke of Auftria, on his return from the Holy War; 
of the romantic difcovery of the place of his confinement, by means 
of a fong, repeated under the caftle walls ; and of his confequent de- 
liverance: which is, here, effected by a party of Richard’s friends 
furprifing the Governor, and ftorming the caftle. 

: NoveEts. 


Art. 52. Appearance is againft them. 12m0. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. 
fewed. Jones. 1786. 

The main incident in this novel is borrawed, but without acknow- 
ledgment, from L’£cofaife, a well-known comedy of Voltaire’s. 
The ftory, which is an interefting one, is confiderably heightened by 
the prefent writer, but his language is poor and weak. At the open- 
ing of the performance, indeed, where the Author defcribes the feel- 
ings of a perfon once in affluence, but reduced to nearly a dependent 
flate, we difcovered a prettinefs of thought and expreflion, and which 
really promifed well, We were accordingly prepared to ‘hail the 
coming good’—but, alas! as our Author obferves, appearances are 
often deceitful; and when we expected to embrace a Juno, we met 
with nothing but a cloud. A-B. 
Art. 53. Emily Herbert; or Perfidy punifhed. 12mo,° 3 Vols, 

7s. Gd. fewed. Jones. 1786. 

This Novel comes from the fame pen as the preceding ‘* Appears 
ance,’’ &c. and like that performance is entitled to very little praife, 
The ftyle is pert and flippant, and the ftory improbable. In the 
character of Lady Stanley too, the Author has drawn a monffer of 
iniquity ;—fhe is continually talking with rapture of her malignant 


and vindictive fpirit, and even priding herfelf on ite fuccefs. But it 
fhould 
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fhould be remembered, that the revengeful character will never make 
its purpofes known to any one. Jago woud always be confidered 
as an honeft man. In a word, when fuch a character is fhewn, it 
fhould always be done by aon, and action only; nothing can be 


more unnatural than to make it defcribe itfelf. 4 B 
6 


Arte 54 Albina; a Novel, in a Series of Letters. 12mod; 
2 \ols. cs. fewed. Lane. 
It has been faid of an ill- written poem— 
‘* This is wot poetry, but profe run mad.” 

Though the prefent performance has nothing to do with poerry, we 

ftill pronounce it to be ** profe run mad,” But our Readers fhall 

judge for themfelves: 

‘ | have been unwell, but, thanks to kind Fortune, am recovered 
to the full vigour and life of twenty-one~Oh! charming age! | 
will enjoy it, tho’ ’tis pat; and live o’er thofe dear delicious days, 
long as health and Jyirits grant permit. 

‘ This over, the haftily retired, followed by that deareft of 

women, Lady Clifford, who beheld with con{cious dread, contend- 

ing paflions work her Lord and guefs. 

‘ Apropos, Mifs Bingley requefted my company in a prowl round 
the park the other evening, which I agreed to unwillingly, Ser /pi- 
vits being elated at fome periods beyond bounds.’ 

As to the ftory, it is the ufual one for a Novel; 

** Tom loves Mary pafling well ; DP 
But Mary fhe loves Harry, &c. &c.” 

Art. 55. Theodofius and Arabella. A Novel. Ina Series of Lets 
ters, by the late Mrs, Hampden Pye. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. 
fewed. Lane. 

This is fo poor and trifling a performance, that it has only one 
circumftance to recommend it, which is, that it is very fhort. 
Art. 56. <Arpafia; or the Wanderer. By the Author of the 

Nabob. 1zmo. 3 Volumes. 7s. 6d. fewed. Lane. 1786. 

The artifices of villany to betray and harafs innocence proving 
abortive, and virtue at length becoming triumphant, is always a 
pleafing fubject. A moderate artift, who employs his pencil upon a 
{cheme which fo well accords wit: the beft feelings of the human 
heart, cannot fail of being, in fome degree, fuccefsful. The novel 
before us turns chicfly upon this topic, and, though not abounding 
with reflection, or remarkable for clegance of language, is a bufy, 
and not uninterefting tale. 

Art. 57+ Rajah Kijna: an Indian Tale. 3 Vols. gs. fewed. 

Debrett. 1786. 

Avwild rhapfody, that tells of Indian gods and goddeffes, of in- 
cantations high, and powerful fpells ; of giants vait, and fiery mon- 
fters ; of royal Joves, and groves of paradife, and beds of rofes, and 
-—— of athoufand wondrous things, in words of fwelling found, 
and dark import. Oa the myftic fcroll we will infcribe, as its 
motto, 





‘* Away! intruding common fenfe *!” E 
then hur! it down into Tartarian night. , 





* The firt line of a ftupid Ode to Stupidity, inferted in the work. 
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MiIscELLANEOUS,. 

Art. 58. The Two Farmers; an exemplary Tale; defigned to 
‘recommend the Praétice of Benevolence towards Mankind, and all 
other living Creatures ; and the religious Obfervance of the Sab- 
bath Day. By Mrs. Trimmer. 1zmo. Longman. 1786, _ 
In our Number for September, we recommended to the Public 

Mrs. Trimmer’s little work, entitled Te Servant’s Friend ; of which 

the prefent tale is a continuation. —Vhomas Simpkins marries his fel- 

jJow-fervant, turns farmer, and by his good condutt, becomes rich 
and happy; and ends his days with that greateft of bleflings, the 
confcioufnefs of a well-fpent life. On the other hand, we have the 
example of one Mills, a farmer, likewife ; who, neglecting his bufi- 

nefs, and minding only horfe-racing, cock-fighting, &c. forms a 

ftriking contraft to the character of Simpkins: and reminds us of 

Hogarth’s Induftry and Idlenefs.— Mills going out, one Sunday, on 

a drinking party, gets a fall from his horfe, and’ breaks his thigh: 

a fever enfues, and being of a bad habit of body, a miferable end is 

put to his ill-fpent life. 

The fentiments contained in this little piece are fuch as we with to 
fee more univerfally inculcated, efpecially what is here fo well faid 
againit cruelty to poor dumb animals ; as we, for want of underftand- 
ing their language, perhaps ignorantly ftyle them. This fpecies of 
inhumanity we have always been forry to fee fo generally prevalent, 
and fo little noticed, or checked, by thofe whofe office it is to re 

rove, admonifh, and infiruct the people. We rcjoice, however, 
that this benevolent lady hath employed her ufeful pen on the fub- 
je& s—may fucceis attend all her laudable exertions ! 

Mrs. Trimmer obferves in her dedication, that in confequence of 
ahint from the Monthly Reviewers *, ‘the refolved to write a fhort 
tra, for the poor, that might: anfwer the purpofe of her ‘* Fabulous 
Hiftories.”” In purfuance of this idea, and from a fincere defire of 
being ufeful to ‘a very important part of the rifling generation,’ fhe 
has ‘exhibited the virtues of Mr. and Mrs. Simpkins in another 
point of view, in hopes that their hiftory will prove an agreeable ve- 
hicle for conveying to Sunday /cholars, under the idea of amufement 
for their leifure hours, fome leffons which may prove beneficial to 
them in the future part of their lives.” —The attention of this worthy 
lady to the fcheme of Sunday Schools is highly laudable ; and it is 
with pleafure that we learn how extenfively fhe has contributed, in 
every way that a private individual can contribute, to the encourage- 
ment of that ufeful defign, in the neighbourhood of her refidence : 
never {paring her time, her influence [refpectable characters have al- 
Ways influence], and even her perfonal afliftance, and attendance for 
the promotion of that good undertaking. 

Art. 59. 4 Fournal of the late and important Blockade and Siege 
of Gibraltar, from the 12th of September 1779, to the 3d Day of 
February 1783. Containing a minute Detail of the Tranfaétions, 
Naval, Military, &c. with entertaining Anecdotes, &c. By Sa- 
muel Ancel, Clerk to the 58th Regiment. Ina Series of Letters 





* We fuppofe this refers to what was faid, relative to her Fadu- 
dous Hifories, in the Review for March laft, p. 199. 
, wrote 
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wrote on the Spot. Svo. 5s. Boards. Edinburgh printed ; and 

fold by Robinfons in London. 1786. 

Mr. Ancell tells us, in a prefatory Advertifement, that thele Let- 
ters ‘ were not intended for the prefs, mor neither would they have 
been prefented to the Public, but from repeated folicitation.—Im- 
portunity prevailed. —The recital of the various occurrences and mo- 
mentous events, as they were wrote and felt amidit all the rage of 
war, hurry, and confufion, made their appearance at Liverpool, in 
1734, and experienced a fuccefsful and rapid fale, notwithitanding 
their want of that elegance of diction, which works of labour and 
ftudy are embellifhed with. This teftimony of public approbation 
has induced the Author (the firit writer, and who has not borrowed 
or copied from other publications) to continue them in their original 
ftyle, and to fubmir this edition to the candour of his readers, who, 
it is hoped, will overlook any inaccuracies they may meet with, 
efpecially when they confider, that a foldier’s bufinefs is difcipline, 
and not literary fame.’ 

Though the above apology may, by fome, be deemed fufficient, 
yet we think the Author, when once prevailed upon to publifh this 
Journal, might have taken the trouble to correct the inaccuracies 
here hinted at, as they certainly are not few in number, and efpe- 
cially as his book has gone they more than one edition; for 
though in private letters to a friend, elegance, or extreme correct- 
nefs, might not be thought of much confequence, yet when a written 

rformance is given to the Public, it is the indifpenfible duty of the 
author to make it as perfect as poflible.—To thofe who have, or had, 
any connetions at Gibraltar, thefe Letters will, notwithitanding, be 
acceptable; as we cannot doubt their authenticity, and as they bear 
evident marks of attention with refpect to all the circumftances of the 
fieze ; byt when we read Mr. Ancell’s numerous attempts at ver/ifi- 
cation, we cannot but f{mile, and exprefs a wifh that he had nor mif- 
employed his time and talents in fruitlefs endeavours to coax the 
Mufe, with whom he feems by no means to be a favourite. 

We have at the end a fhort (very fhort) hiftory and defcription of 
Gibraltar, Memoirs of General Elliot, &c. &c. alfo a portrait of the 
Governor, and fix other plates and maps. 

Upon the whole, however, as fuch imperfections as thofe above men- 
tioned, may be overlooked in a work, whofe chief objects are faithful 
narrative and minute defcription, we will venture to recommend this 

erformance to thofe who may be, in one refpeét or another, moft inte- 
refted about the late attempt for the reduction of this important fortrefs. 

*,* For an account of a former narrative of this memorable 
fiege, by another hand, fee Rev. vol. Ixxi. p. 148. G4 
Art. 60. Confiderations on Lotteries, and Propofals for their bets 

ter Regulation. Addrefled to the Right Hon. William .Pitt, 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 4to. 1s. Kearfley. 1786. 

The defign of this publication is to recommend a plan for fecuring 
to Government all the advantages propofed by a Lottery, and at the 
fame time reprefling and checking the evils attendant on them. The 
Author would abolith every fpecies of wzder lottery, viz. 1ft. Gaming 
on numbers to return money ; —2d. IJ{iuing policies on State tickets, 
promifing a Icfs benefit than that granted by Parliament ; oy 
P 3 e 
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4d. Ifding policies as above to return goods ; but approves ‘ of fome 

mode of infurance in order to enable large ticket-holders to fecure 

their property.’ The plan he propofes 1s, * to return tickets or fhares 

of numbers undrawn, for tickets or fhares infured.” Though the Au- 

thor fpeaks highly in praife of this mode, and points out the advan- 

tages that would accrue from it to Government, yet it feems to us ob- 

jectionable ; for may it not fometimes happen, that the tickets undrawn 

will not be fufficient to anfwer all the tickets and fhares infured ? R— ee 

Art. 61. The Cafe of Mr. Sutherland, \ate Judge of the Vice- 

Admiralty Court of Minorca. 4to. 1s. Kearfley. 

In this memorial, addreffed to the King, the Author charges the 
Miniftry with negle&, and infult, in reward of patt fervices: no un- 
common cafe! Governments are not remarkable for gratitude. 

Art. 62. Sacred Dramas; written in French, by Madame la 
Comtefle de Genlis; tranflated into Englifh by Thomas Holcroft. 
8vo. 5s. Boards. Robinfons. 1786. 

As we havein ourown language, Sacred Dramas, executed with much 
judgment and tafte, and adorned with al! the graces of fimple and 
elegant verfe, there was the lefs neceflity for tranfplanting an exotic 
of this kind, efpecially from a country where, the ufe of the Bible in 
the mother tongue being prohibited, a clofe adherence to the origi- 
nal narrative may be eafily difpenfed with. In many initances thefe 
pieces depart too widely from the Scripture ttory, both in incident 
and language, to be agreeable to thofe who are already well ac- 
quainted with the fimple, tender, and interefting tales of Ruth and 
Naomi, and Jofeph and his brethren. As the production of fo cele- 
brated a pen as Madame Genlis, thefe Dramas will doubtlefs, how- 
ever, engage fome attention. The Traniflator has executed his tafk 
with ability, and has very properly taken fuch liberties with the ori- 
ginal, as were neceflary to adapt it to the ear and taite of an Englifh 
reader. 

Art. 63. 4 Fourney from Birmingham to London. By W. Hut- 

ton, F.S. A. Sco. 12mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Baldwin. 

We hope the Author’s journey turned out more to his advantage 
than this performance will turn outto his reputation. If not, he had 
better have continued at home. DB -al- h 
Art. 64. 4 Chinefe Fragment; containing an Enquiry into the 

prefent State of Religion in England. With Notes by the Editor. 

8vo. 5s. Faulder. 1786. 

This Author appears to write under a ftrong conviction of the im- 
portance of religion in general, and particularly of thofe principles 
which are commonly denominated orthodox. He is a zealous oppofer 
of infidelity under every difguife, and is averfe to all accommodation 
to the heretical tafte of this corrupted age. He is very fevere in his 
reflections on the clergy ; and expofes their indolence, their levity, 
_ ignorance, and worldly-miindednefs, in the moft aggravated 
ight. 

We are apprehenfive that the Writer is more governed by a fple- 
netic and bigotted difpofition, than by judgment, truth, or candour. 
We hope that matters are not guite fo bad as he hath reprefented 
them. There may be a dark {pot here and there on ground fo ex- 
teniive, 
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tenfive. Some objeéts may be deformed. But all feems yelorw to the 
jaundic'd eye! ~9- 
Art. 65. 4 Defcriptive Journey through the interior Parts o 
Germany and France, including Paris: with interefting and 
amufing Anecdotes. By a young Englith Peer, of the highett 
Rank, juit returned from his Travels. 8vo. 2s. Kearfley. 1786. 
This noble youth, of the bighe? rank, but without name or title, 
comes to us ‘ in fuch a queftionable fhape,’ [like King Solomon in 
the puppet-fhew, ‘ in all his glory,’ without a head} that—we will 
have nothing to fay to him. 
THEOLOGY, &e. . 


Art. 66. 4 Plan of Coalition and Alliance with the Unitarian 
Church, on Principles of mutual Moderation and Policy; fub- 
mitted to the ferious Confideration of his Brethren of the eftablifh. 
ed Church, in confequence of a moft alarming Difcovery in a late 
Pamphlet, entitled, ‘ The Importance and Extent of Free En- 
quiry in Matters of Religion.’ By a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. 8vo. 1s. Robfon. 1786. 

Dr. Prieftley, in the fermon referred to in this pamphlet, has 
faid, that ‘ the foundation is gradually laying for a future change 
in the public afpect of things—that what is now doing by the friends 
of reformation is, as it were, laying gunpowder, grain by grain, 
under the old building of error and fuperitition, which @ fingle /park 
may hereafter inhame, fo as to produce an inffantaneous explofion, in 
confequence of which, that edifice, which has been the work of ages, 
may be overturned in a moment, and that fo effectually, that the fame 
foundation can never be built again ;—and that we may be certain, 
that Unitarian Chriftians will continue to encreafe, to the extermina- 
tion of unbelievers on the one hand, and Tri .itarians on the other, 
and thus a permanent and lafting uniformity w.ll be brought about at 
laft.’ 

The prefent writer, under{tanding all this literally, as a threaten- 
ing of extermination by intolerance and perfecution, is dreadfully 
alarmed [if not in ye], and cries out— 

‘ O horrible! O horrible! moft horrible.’ 
- “ Remember, remember, 
The fifth of November, 
Gunpowder Treafon and Plot :’ 

and, to parry the threatened ftroke, propofes (as it fhould fem, very 
Jerioufly) to throw a fop to Cerberus, by offering the Unitarians one 
tenth part of all the churches in England with their temporalties, 
and making Dr. P. the Unitarian Bifhop. For our part, we are fo 
well perfuaded, that however formidable the Doétor may be with 
his pen, he has no inclination to take up the fword, and we have 
fuch confidence in the caufe of truth and religion, that we have not 
caught the fmallett portion of our Author’s panic at the mof alarm- 
ing difcovery which he apprehends he has made. We are heartily 
inclined to with, that every important fubject, in religion as well as 
philofophy, may be fairly and fully difcuffed, without bias from ter- 
ror or intereft; for it is a maxim which cannot be too often repeat- 
ed, Magna eff veritas et pravalebit, 
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But we are not fure that our Author is not, all this while, play- 
ing the droll with us, for there is much appearance of waggery in 
various parts of his pamphlet, while an air of the greateft folemnity 
prevails in the reft of it. If we have underftood him ferioully, where 
he means to be ironical, he will, no doubt, enjoy his joke, and ex~ 
ult over the dulnefs of thofe anfufpecting readers, and critics too, 
whom he has fo ingenioufly taken in. rony, however, as we have 
often remarked, is a delicate weapon; and when we fee it handled 
unfkilfully, it never fails to remind us of a ltory (in the Spectator, if 
we are not miftaken) of a reader who had a difagreeable tone: 
Pray, Sir! faid one of his hearers, do you read, or do you fing? If 
you fing, you fing very ill! a. 
Art. 67. The Life and Charadier of Thomas Letchworth, a Mini- 

fter of the Gofpel among the People called Quakers. By William 

Matthews. 12mo. 1s.6d. Dilly. 1786. 

We did not know that it was ufual with the Quakers to mention 
fuch perfons who are Speakers among them by the title of Minifers 
of the Go/pel, but here one of that number is prefented under this 
eharaéter ; very defervedly fo indeed, for he appears, according to 
this account, the fidelity of which we cannot diftruft, an excellent 
and valuable man, qualified to do good, and earneft in labouring 
for it. It would be eafy to make extracts from this little volume, 
which would be acceptable and ufeful, but this is not confifteat with 


our confined limits. H " 
Art. 68. Advice to Youth; or, the Advantages of early Piety, 


For the Ufe of Schools, Apprentices, &c. ‘The 3d Edition, cor- 

rected and improved. By Joh Fawcett. szmo. 1s. 6d. John- 

fon, &c. 1786. ’ 

Our opinion, and recommendation, of this well-intended per- 
formance was given in the 6oth volume of our Review, p. 243. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


*.* We have received a letter from the learned M. Cornetivus 
VaNDEN Boscu, on occafion of his Prize-differtation on Human Li- 
berty, mentioned in the Appendix to our 71{t Volume. He is dif- 
fatisfied with our having faid, that Dr. Maclaine had proved, -in his 
Differtation on the fame fubje&, that the words can or cannot are im- 
properly and unphilofophically applied to wo/itions, or determinations 
of the ewi/?, Our Correfpondent is of a different opinion, and whether 
his doétrine be right or wrong, he maintains it acutely, in the letter 
with which he has honoured us, and which fhews that he is wel! ac- 
quainted with this metaphyfical fubjeét. We cannot, however, in- 
fert this letter in our Review without going ont of our line, and with- 
out expofing ourfelves to the difagreeable neceflity of conteiting with 
every Reader, who may find fault with. our opinion of the works 
that come under our notice. We are, indeed, fometimes obliged to 
contend a little with the duthors whofe productions we review, and 
this cuts out for us work enough, in all confcience. M. Vandew 
Befch will be pleafed to confider, that we are not one of the princi- 
pal parties concerned in this metaphyfical bufinefs. He mutt there- 
fore feek out Dr. Maclaine, and decide the matter with him. We 

eX “* | are 
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are only /pefators; and though we prefume fometimes to be critical 
ones, yet, by throwing out a word of approbation to one of the com- 
titors in a literary conteft, we mean not to affume the office of 
Jeconds. Nay, were we even profeffed feconds, it is rather irregular 
in M. Vanden Bofch to draw his fword upon us before he has killed 
his principal party, or to deal to us the blows, which, after all, he 
defigns for Dr. Maclaine. We may, perhaps, in the prefent cafe, 
have ftepped a little too far out of the ring, and put ourfelves too 
much in the way of the competitors: be it fo. But, as we have 
no mind to fight, we fhall put in our pocket (as the faying is) what 
we have met with in the fcuffle, and conclude by teftifying our re- 
{pect for the character and abilities of our ingenious Correfpondent. 





+4+ Our old Correfpondent, A. B. has vouchfafed us a long and 


mifcellaneous letter, for which he will pleafe to accept this general 
acknowledgment ; but, at the fame time, we mutt beg an extenfion 
of his kind regard, by allowing us to place his laft communication 
on the fame fhelf with many fimilar favours, from other Correfpond- 
ents; till we are happy enough to enjoy a little more leifure for a 
due confideration of them: there being, at prefent, as the lawyers 
fay, ‘* a great overflow of bufinefs in the court.”—Since we wrote 
the foregoing lines, another long letter, from the fame Correfpond- 
ent, but with a different fignature, has been received ; which mutt 
Jikewife remain for future confideration, at a feafon of more leifure. 





t+ We are favoured with a letter from a Correfpondent at Brif- 
tol, relative to an article which appears in this month’s Review, and 
which we had drawn up before A. B. wrote to us on the fubject. 





t§t Our thanks are due to Caztabrigien/is, for his favour of Nov. 4. 
We are happy to find, that there is fo little mi/underflanding between 
us and our ingenious Correfpondent ; with whom we will never dif- 
pute about a /ock of goat’s wool. We thall therefore only, in general, 
obferve, that we think him both right and not right, in regard to 
“ fait Pimpofible ;” as, in our opinion his remark on the French 
phrafe. does not well apply to the paflage in Shakefpeare: Vid. Rev. 


Sept. p. 169. 


&> The vile and contemptible zzcendiary, whofe infamous letters 
have difgraced the Bath-poft, is di/covered, and may expeét to receive, 
in due time, his full reward: though, at prefent, we have better and 
more urgent employment than waging war ‘‘ with Bedlam, or the 
Mint.” —The abominable mifcreant may, however, depend on it that 
he fhall not be forgotten. 








ERRATA in our La/i. 


P. 277, par. 2, I. 8, in the account of Long’s Affronomy, for ‘ pare 
tial,’ r. impartial. 

Ibid. in the note, for ‘ Horrebowe,’ r. Horrebow. 

=—— 318, in the title of Art. 62, for ‘ The Earl of Chefterfield,’ &¢s 
r. The Ears of Lord Chejterfield, &c. 
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